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AROOSTOOK 
COUNTY 




I. Gay Aroostook 

GRANDPA AUSTIN had the reputation for being the biggest 
and best liar in Aroostook County. As a storyteller, Frank 
Austin had few equals. He had eighty years of experience 
to draw from and a heterogeneous career that had been spent 
in logging camps as a woods boss on all the lakes and rivers 
of northern Maine as a game warden and a guide, over all the 
back country roads as a paint salesman, and, lastly, at his set 
of sporting camps on Cross Lake on the Fish River chain of 
lakes. He had a wide range of adventure material, as well as 
a natural flair for telling stories. 

At the time we grandchildren knew him he was an old 
man, although he would have resented our thinking so. He 
stayed at his camps at Cross Lake during the summer, and 
spent the warm, sunny afternoons sitting in a massive, hand 
made, wooden chair under the crab apple tree near the old 
Cook Camp. He was a big man, standing well over sk feet, 
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with powerfully built shoulders and legs* He had a square 
face, piercingly blue eyes, and a mop of bushy white hair. 
His eyebrows looked like two white brushes on his tanned 
face. 

Grandpa seemed to know everybody in Aroostook 
County. When there were a lot of visitors at the camps on 
Sunday, his favorite spot under the crab apple tree was usu 
ally surrounded by a group of people listening to his stories. 
He knew all the old logging men and the early settlers in the 
county, and his descriptions of the old logging camps and the 
methods of logging were vivid and realistic. He had a sense 
of humor too, an excellent command of both French and 
English, and he could reel off some of the fanciest cuss words 
I have ever heard. Grandpa s temper could explode with 
very little provocation, particularly with anyone who didn t 
know any better than to argue politics with him. Grandma, 
who was a lively, vivacious, little French woman, was a 
match for him, though, when he started one of his harangues. 
She never disputed his final word but only referred to him 
as an "Old Pirate." 

Some of Grandpa s best stories were about the woods and 
the tales which were told in the lumber camp bunkhouses 
of how the "Indian Devils" (the Canada lynx) would follow 
the men back to camp through the dusk, and spend the night 
howling outside the camp walls. He claimed that he once 
had a wild ride through the Allagash timberland oii|the 
antlers of a giant moose. He was on *a hunting party when 
the moose accidentally picked up his lean-to shelter, and 
Grandpa along with it. 

On winter afternoons Grandpa would be sitting at the 
kitchen table which he had littered witk maps, old papers, 
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and a brief case. Sometimes he would be working on a map, 
and sometimes he wrote long ballad poems and stories about 
logging and the woods. Sometimes he would be filing his 
saws in the kitchen. 

Winter evenings were spent around the big stove in the 
living room where everyone in the household gathered after 
the supper dishes were washed. It was then Grandpa really 
expanded a giant, white haired, old patriarch sitting in the 
midst of his clan and holding the center of attention with his 
stories. He loved to have his hair combed and that task be 
longed to the grandchildren. We would wet his mop of hair 
and twist it into spears and curls while he was describing the 
deathbed scene of an old woods cook who had finally con 
fessed to murdering a sealer and burying him in the dirt 
floor under the kitchen table. When they dug up the sealer s 
bones, they also dug up an assortment of beef and deer bones 
that the loggers were in the habit of throwing under the 
table. 

Our family lived across the bridge from Grandpa s house 
n a small village a mile outside of Fort Kent. There had once 
&gt;een an active mill there and a settlement for the mill owners 
md workers. The lumber mill where Grandpa s father had 
)een a millwright was now torn down. The dam had washed 
iway and only a few families remained in the lumber com- 
)any houses. It was a small, woodsy, secluded neighborhood, 
iet quite apart from the town of Fort Kent and, except for 
he two Pinkham boys whose grandfather had owned the 
&gt;ld mills, we were the only children in the village who spoke 
Lnglish. All of the other families were French but before 
nany years had gone by all of the settlement was bilingual. 
Ve could speak French, and the Bouchards, Pelletiers, Ma- 
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dores, Dubes, Nadeaus, Paradises, Theriaults, Voisins and 
Lamores could speak English easily. 

As I look back I marvel that our parents did not have heart 
failure, for it was an active, outdoor, gypsy life we led. We 
swam in the white rapids and deep pools on the Fish River 
and knew every inch of the river bottom for several miles. 
We wandered over the old tote roads and hauling roads of 
the forest land, which was our back yard, building small log 
camps and rafts. In die winter time we snowshoed and skied 
on the hills, went skating on the river ice, and tobogganed on 
snow crust on cold, moonlight nights. In the spring time we 
tapped the maple trees and boiled the sap down to sugarj 
in the autumn there were crab apples and hazel nuts to pick. 
There were no schools in the neighborhood and we walked 
a mile to school at Fort Kent. Although we were from Fort 
Kent Mills it was a part of Fort Kent, and we considered 
Fort Kent our home town. Fort Kent is a border town and 
represents a cross section of a combination of the logging era 
of old Aroostook with the newer potato growing industry of 
new Aroostook; it contains a mixture of English speaking set 
tlers and the older French Acadians, 

It is only natural that a person s childhood environment 
should always remain the most glamorous and most interest 
ing phase of his life, and I am no exception. Growing up 
in -a town like Fort Kent with a generous dose of Grandpa s 
rich woods lore of old Aroostook, and in a mixed French 
md English household had done more than just build a 
collection of reminiscences. They have left a distinct love 
and admiration for a land, and no other place can ever seem 
as attractive. 

There is a large primmveness and gayety about Aroostook 
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and, although it is divided into several distinct and different 
sections, it all seems like home to me. For many years I lived 
in the French Acadians Valley, along the St. John River. 
There were: the long, lazy summers spent canoeing and 
camping on the Fish River chain of lakes, the year I taught 
school in a backwoods lumber camp, the snowbound winters 
I lived on the Allagash River, and the many months in the 
heart of the potato lands in the central Aroostook River 
Valley. 

The almost complete isolation of this territory in north 
ern Maine is one of the reasons it is so little known. The 
fantastically successful potato farming has caused equally 
fantastic tales about the country. The potato crop has over 
shadowed all of the north land, hiding an equally amazing 
story of ton timber, flamboyant lumber barons, and a sequel 
to the tale of Evangeline. 

Aroostook is a land of long distances, large unbroken for 
ests, and farm lands. It lies at the northern tip of die State 
of Maine and in size is equal to almost a fourth of the entire 
area of the state. Aroostook is an Indian word, 



"Beautiful River"; the county received its name from the 
river which winds its way through the central portion. At 
one time Aroostook was included in the counties of Pe- 
nobscot and Washington, but in 1839 it was declared a sepa 
rate county. It is almost as large as the state of New Hamp 
shire or Vermont, with a total area of over six thousand 
square miles, or fourteen million acres. On the map it has a 
top heavy appearance, being wider in the northern than im 
the southern section. It is one hundred and twenty iples long, 
and one hundred and five miles wide at its widest part. In 
1940 the population was about mnety-four thousand people, 
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sixteen to the square mile which leaves plenty of room to 
turn around. 

The northern and eastern boundary of Aroostook is the 
St. John River, which also forms the boundary between 
Maine and Canada. The western boundary is a long stretch 
of timberland which borders the Province of Quebec. South 
of Aroostook is the large, sparsely-settled, central section 
of Maine which virtually cuts off Aroostook County from 
the rest of the state. It is two "hundred miles from Bangor to 
Aroostook County, with nothing in between except flat, un 
interesting country, shabby little towns, and miles and miles 
of woodland. 

The southern part of Aroostook is flat, open, rolling coun 
try entirely devoted to potato agriculture. This is the fabu 
lous potato empire where there are huge farms, busy towns, 
and eighty million bushels of spuds. It is the best known sec 
tion of the county. 

The northern St. John River Valley is often called the 
"French Country." It is a wide, fertile valley where fugitive 
French Acadians made their homes after their deportation 
from Nova Scotia two hundred years ago. It is the most 
picturesque section of Aroostook as the Acadian farms have 
an old-world, peasant quality that is alien to New England. 
There are many lumber and pulp mills in the little towns 
along the river, but potato growing has not reached the 
specialization that it has in the southern part of the county. 
Although the St. John Valley was the first section to be 
settled, it remains the least developed. 

All of western Aroostook is unbroken forest land from 
the middle of the county to the western Canadian border. 
There are no roads or towns in this area. There are many 
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lakes and streams, a few logging camps and fire warden sta 
tions. The headwaters of the St. John River and the Allagash 
River flow northward through this timberland. 

The history of Aroostook is also divided in accordance 
with the separate sections of Aroostook. The most colorful 
people, and the oldest in the county, are the Acadians who 
settled along the northern valley. The Indian tribes had been 
using the St. John River as a camping and hunting territory, 
traveling from the southern part of Maine, through Moose- 
head Lake, on up to the St. John River headwaters and into 
northern Maine and Canada. When Aroostook was opened 
by the ton timber loggers, the New Englanders came up 
through the southern part of the county and sent their log 
ging crews into the vast timberland of western Aroostook, 
where they drove their pines down the St. John River. 

When Maine was a part of Massachusetts, that state granted 
lots and sold public lands in Aroostook County, and by 
1870 most of the public lands had been bought by the log 
ging men for only a few cents an acre. Some of the towns 
were originally grants of land to schools and universities. 
Nowadays, land in Aroostook is the most valuable land in 
the state, due to its unusual potato productivity. 

The central part of the county was developed by the 
fanners after the brief flare of success with pine timber had 
abated. The rolling land was natural farming land and, when 
it was discovered that Aroostook soil and climate were ideal 
for potato growing, this small, central section suddenly be 
came the world s largest potato producing area. The lumber 
industry had waned to oblivion, except for scattered logging 
camps in the wilderness arfea. The lakes and woods were be 
coming better known as hunting and fishing spots. 
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From the beginning of colonization in the north country, 
there has been in Aroostook a more than average number of 
unusual personalities; the newcomers on the scene are in no 
way surpassed by their ancestors. Individualism flourishes 
like potato bugs. Aroostook people never consider them 
selves as Yankees. They are too much of a mixture of French 
Acadians, Scandinavians, a few "Down Easters" and a few 
New Brunswick-Canadians. There is none of the Yankee 
reticence about the Aroostook farmers, and there is no ostra 
cism of "ferriners" in any of the communities. The diction in 
Aroostook is better than elsewhere in Maine, and so is the 
grammar. Even though the Frenchmen have a reputation for 
chewing up the English language, it is equally humorous to 
hear a Yankee spitting French. 

Aroostook people take great pains in pronouncing their 
words, especially rolling the r s. Their speech is more apt to 
be clipped like the British, and there is none of the Yankee 
drawl. A path is a "path" and not a "paw-th." Fierce is 
"fierce" with the "r," and not "fie-ce." It is a rarety to hear 
anyone say "he ain t" and "he don t," even though he may 
have come from some of the smallest back settlements. 

It is believed that some of the fanciest language ever heard 
emanated from this edge of nowhere. It is rarely profane, 
but every sentence and description is colored with it. It is 
never just "hot," but always "hotter than the hinges of 
hell." An outstanding individual is an "awful rig/ Balky 
machinery is a "hay wire affair." A poor driver is a "French 
man." You "lug" things around; you don t carry them. 
"Blue blazes, blue thunder, and blue lightning" describe the 
superlative in anything. . 

Aroostook looks lonely and slightly forbidding; the im- 
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pression it gives is that of a panorama of rolling hills, farm 
land, and dark green forests. The road stretches off out of 
sight hie a flat ribbon draped across the landscape, and 
the scarcity of road side habitations and tourist accom 
modations is not encouraging to the traveler. The condi 
tion of the highways alone would be enough to discourage 
any motorist. The roads are terrible. In the spring there 
are mud and frost holes; in the winter there is a real ex 
cuse for the poor road conditionsit is an overtime job 
for the plows to keep one lane of highway open. A wind 
constantly sweeps across the open country, piling the snow 
into new drifts as rapidly as it is plowed away. Although the 
winters are harsh, long and cold, the land is truly magnifi 
cent under its thick, white blanket of snow. 

Aroostook has unequaled summer weather with brilliant 
blue skies, vivid sunsets, and cool nights. The land is then 
covered with a carpet of color as the potato blossoms tint 
the fields with all the shades from white to deep red During 
the autumn harvest season, Aroostook really becomes alive 
as the whole county throws itself headlong into a three-week 
harvest season of one of the biggest crops in the United 
States. 




II. The Red Men 



THERE WAS an old Indian herb doctor who sometimes came 
to our neighborhood in the summer time. I remember seeing 
him walk by the house, shuffling along in the warm, dusty, 
summer weather. To me he was a tall, wrinkled, evil-looking 
old man and we children were afraid of him, but one day 
Mama stopped him and offered to trade an old table if he 
would heal the scratch on my sister s leg. 

The old Indian came up onto the porch, looked at the 
badly infected scratch that had refused to heal properly, 
and then went out to the garden and picked a fistful of the 
large dock weeds. He crushed them and put them on the 
wound, wrapped it with bandage and departed with the 
old table. The next morning the scratch was clean and had 
started to heal. To us it was miraculous. The old Indian had 
accomplished what repeated visits to a doctor had failed 
to do. 
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There were several Indian peddlers who came through 
the village selling rustic, home built furniture and snowshoes. 
The furniture was made of small alder branches, nailed and 
tied together, stained a dark color, and daubed with splashes 
of brilliant paint. It was decorative on a porch but not too 
comfortable. The snowshoes were small ones for children 
with little tufts of yarn all around the bows. They were 
light in weight, with short tails, and were highly prized by 
the youngsters chiefly for their gaily colored bunches of 
yarn. 

A family of Indian boys lived next door to us. They were 
always called the "Dennis boys," although they were as old 
as our parents. Paul was the youngest, a handsome, dark- 
skinned young man with a flashy smile. Ernest was quite 
homely, but he was tall and muscular, with the physique of 
an Apollo and the strength of an ox. Jack was short and 
plump, always grinning and good natured, but sometimes 
addicted to using "fire water." George, too, was short in 
stature, but lithe and wiry. His mahogany brown face was 
wrinkled and leathery, and his looks were more in conform 
ity with our ideas of Indian scouts. 

Everyone in the neighborhood liked the Dennis boys. 
They were polite and friendly, and extremely obliging; if 
anyone in the neighborhood were in trouble, he could al 
ways depend on one of the Dennis boys for help. They spoke 
in soft voices, and were equally at home in French or English. 

They were lumberjacks, and during the wintertime they 
worked in the woods. When they were home they always 
came to call at the house. Ernest was our most frequent 
visitor. He would come in quietly and sit in the kitchen. 
He wasn t talkative, and sometimes we never noticed his 
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being there. He never spoke unless we spoke to him first, and 
then he would answer our questions about the woods, or 
listen to anything we had to tell him about our own affairs 
and school work. Most of all, we admired his muscles. Ernest 
fairly bulged with muscles, and we always thought that he 
would have made a wonderful warrior. 

One winter, Ernest came out of the woods in February. 
We were surprised to see him, and when we asked why, he 
laconically explained that he had "Charley horse." He was 
muscle bound. The crew had been working hard for weeks 
and, when a two-day storm confined them to camp, the 
abrupt inactivity played havoc with Ernest. They had to 
send him home to recuperate for a few days. 

George Dennis represented all we knew about Indians, 
from Hiawatha down to the Blackfoot Indian wars, even 
though the Dennis boys were descendants of the Abnaki 
tribes of northern Maine, George s lean, leathery face and 
hands, his quiet and easy manner of walking were representa 
tive of all the red men. 

One warm September evening, my brother Bob and I 
were sitting on the porch watching a brilliant display of 
northern lights sweeping in curtains across the dark sky. Bob 
was playing a harmonica as we wanted to find out if it were 
true that northern lights moved in time to music. George 
walked by and we called to him. He came and sat on the 
steps and asked what we were doing. When we explained 
he chuckled softly. "It isn t true," he said. 

"But what are the northern lights?" we asked. 

"I don t know," George said, "but they always told me 
that they are the dead fighters of the Indian tribes." 

"Are they dancing to go on the warpath?" I asked, 
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"Probably/ George said. We sat there in silence, watch 
ing the lights, which now resembled leaping Indian warriors. 

There was nothing particularly outstanding and different 
about the northern Maine Indians. The valleys, the hills, and 
the rivers had belonged to them. The rivers were navigable, 
and the great herds of caribou that ranged through the 
country offered the very best in hunting grounds. The 
Micmac Indians who lived there were a primitive, nomadic 
tribe that lived in birch bark tepees and traveled in birch 
bark canoes. 

Later, a stronger tribe of Abnakis the Children of the 
Dawn drove out the few Micmacs, and then the Abnaki- 
Malecite Indians roamed over northern Maine. The great 
herds of caribou along the Aroostook River Valley attracted 
the red men. The caribou were easily hunted and killed, and 
supplied them with food and clothing. Possession of the 
Aroostook River Valley was hotly contested by the warring 
tribes. 

The Abnaki-Malecites were taller than the Micmacs and 
a much stronger tribe, although they had many enemies, 
including the Iroquois. There were Indian wars and feuds 
and massacres and raids, which were in no way diminished 
when the white men arrived with their own private feuds 
over possession of territory. Even the red men indulged in 
the white man s pastime of calling each other unflattering 
names. The Iroquois always referred to the Aboaki tribes 
as the "Adirondaks" meaning the "Bark Eaters. * 

There are traces of Indian encampments along the St. 
John and Aroostook Rivers. The Indians traveled up to the 
northern part of the country from Moosehead Lake by 
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water, and there are arrow heads and remnants of encamp 
ments to be found all along the St. John River and its trib 
utaries, especially at Seven Islands and at the mouths of the 
Big Black and St. Francis Rivers. It was taboo for the tribes 
in this section to venture below Grand Falls, as there were 
stronger tribes below whom they feared. 

The excellent clearing overlooking the mouth of Big 
Black River on the St. John was supposedly a Mohawk 
camping ground, but countless other Indian tribes had 
camped at this junction of two rivers. No trees or shrubs 
grow in the clearing, and perhaps the red men had some 
method of clearing the land or treating their camping soils 
so that the forest would not retake it for its own again. A 
great many arrow heads and Indian implements were found 
there, but so far no actual burial ground has been uncovered. 
The old men say there were Indian graves on Seven Islands, 
which were discovered when those flat islands were plowed 
for farming. 

Many of the older people living along the river remember 
.seeing evidences of the Indian camping grounds; a great 
many Indian arrow heads and pieces of Kineo flint can be 
picked up along the lake shores when the water is low* 
Indian arrow heads are found in newly plowed fields at 
St. Francis. All of their flint came from Mount Kineo on 
Moosehead Lake. 

Near Musquacook Mountain on the Allagash River there 
was a large grove of birch trees which the Indians called 
"Canoe Tree Grove." In the springtime they traveled up 
the Allagash River when the bark was prime, built their 
new canoes, and then traveled down the river again to new 
hunting and foraging places. They also got lead in Musqua- 
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cook Mountain, which is the highest point of land in the 
surrounding country. 

The Mohawks made frequent excursions into Aroostook 
and harried and hounded the weaker tribes from one end 
of the country to the other. People along the St. John 
River tell an old story of Malobiannah, an Indian maiden 
who was a member of a Malecite tribe which lived at the 
mouth of the Madawaska River. One day the Mohawks 
descended the river in their war canoes while the men of 
the Malecite tribe were on a hunting expedition. The 
Malecite village was burned to the ground, and all of the 
inhabitants were killed all except Malobiannah and an 
old squaw, who were saved to be used as guides by the 
Mohawks to travel farther down the river. 

Malobiannah and the old squaw were put into the war 
canoes and given stern paddles to lead the way. All day they 
traveled, and that night, while the Mohawks dozed in their 
canoes with only one or two guards awake to see that the 
Malecite women did not escape, they came closer and closer 
to Grand Falls. 

"What is that roaring noise?" the Mohawk guard asked. 

"It is only the wind over the mountains," Malobiannah 
answered. 

"Do not betray us, you Malecite wench!" the Mohawk 
said as the noise grew louder. 

"It is only the wind over the mountains/ Malobiannah 
repeated. 

By that time the canoes were in the strong current that 
would sweep them over the falls. 

"You lie!" the Mohawk screamed, and Malotjiannah died 
with a tomahawk between her eyes. The other Mohawks 
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awoke and tried desperately to get out of the current, but 
it was too late; they were swept ov^r the falls to their death. 

There is also a more recent story of a white girl named 
Mary Mullen, who was captured by the Indians and be 
friended by Martin Trudo, an Acadian who had thrown in 
his lot with the red men when he fled from Nova Scotia. 
Martin Trudo fell in love with Mary Mullen, and convinced 
the Indian chief that the maiden should be safely returned 
to her home. The Indians consented and, while they were 
traveling across the country with their fair captive, they 
were captured by English soldiers. When Martin Trudo 
rushed to the rescue of his love, the soldiers killed him. 
Mary Mullen grabbed the knife from her dying hero s belt 
and thrust the cold steel into her fair, white breast, and she 
lay dying beside Martin Trudo. 

The Aroostook valley was often invaded by a Canadian 
tribe of Ottawa Indians, who made yearly hunting 
excursions southward to the caribou herds. They were a 
darker tribe of Indians, and apparently were newcomers 
to Aroostook, as we have more details of their way of life. 
They built huts of stone instead of birch bark wigwams. 
They built stone forts, and tanned the caribou and moose 
hides for their clothing and moccasins. Their sleds and boats 
were made of basket work. 

All of the tribes living in what is now the Province of Que 
bec were feared by the Abnakis, and this tribe too was feared, 
although their chief, Crooked Knife, was never known to 
oppress his fellow men and never known to deliberately go 
on the war path for scalps, Crooked Knife was a cripple. 
Originally his name had been War Knife, but a wounded 
leg, which left him limping, gave him the name of Crooked 
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Knife. He reigned over his tribe with an iron hand, and not 
even the Mohawks dared to taunt this stocky tribe. Even 
though they were but a handful, they had the reputation 
for being extremely capable. 

Crooked Knife would have no dealings with the white 
men. He assured them he wanted to be left in peace, and if left 
undisturbed he would respect the peace of others. He prob 
ably set the fashion for Aroostook lumber barons to follow: 
during the wintertime his tribe entertained themselves 
royally with moose races on the frozen river-ice. 

When the pine logger invaded the woods, there were but 
few of the red men left. The tribes had dwindled to mere 
handfuls of people, and the logger was only familiar with 
the Indian medicine doctor and the extremely colorful, 
tongue-twisting names for the lakes and rivers. Allagash, 
Madawaska, Musquacook, Umsaskis, Squa Pan, and Mat- 
tawamkeag are still retained to this day, although the long 
est names have been discarded. The Indian name for the 
St. Francis River was Amilcungantiquake meaning "Banks 
of the River Abounding in Dry Meat. 7 They probably 
referred to game meat, but it could not have been venison, 
since there were practially no deer in the country before 
the pine loggers came. 

There have been many different translations for "Alia- 
gash." Some translators say it means "Hemlock Bark," and 
others that it means "North-flowing Waters," as the Alia- 
gash does flow northward. There is an old superstition that 
whoever drank of the Allagash waters would die with 
his moccasins off. 

After the Bloodless Aroostook War, when the northern 
boundary line was finally determined, the few remaining 
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Indians were moved to a reservation in Edmundston, New 
Brunswick, across the river from Madawaska. During the 
winter small groups and families would come back into town, 
usually to Fort Kent where trading was at its height, and 
spend their winters there, making snowshoes and moccasins 
of oil-tanned cowhide. 

The white men supplied the cowhides for the moccasins, 
and the Indians made the moccasins all alike all fourteen 
inches long with only the front sewn, never the back. When 
the buyer came for his moccasins they measured his foot, 
then cut the moccasin to fit him and sewed it up the back, 
leaving a little tassle of leather. Up to fifteen years ago these 
fourteen-inch, unsewed moccasins could still be bought at 
the small general stores along the river where the Indians 
had traded them for molasses and pork. 

The woodsman, trapper, and guide owe much to the red 
men. The savage taught them the basic principles of how 
to live in the woods. The white man was presented with the 
canoe, fully fashioned and tested. Its design has never been 
improved. As a light-weight, graceful craft that can ride 
safely in any water and be easily controlled, it has no equal. 

Snowshoes too were a gift of the northern Indians. The 
Europeans had never seen or used snowshoes, but in the 
North American forest the European skis could never 
replace the slower, clumsier webs. The moccasin has not been 
changed or radically improved since it was first worn by 
white man. This soft, loose, stocking-boot had had years 
of experience and had already proved its worth in sub-zero 
weather. 

Boiling water in birch bark containers is one other bit of 
woods lore the Malecites left to the woodsmen. Accounts 
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of early sportsmen on the Allagash River tell how their 
Indian guides achieved this by holding a large birch bark 
container of water above the flames of the fire until the water 
boiled. 

The Indians had no weather bureau to keep them 
informed, but they did have their own unique interpretations 
of weather forecasting that the woodsmen now accept as 
indisputable forewarnings of weather changes. If smoke 
curled close to the ground it meant rain that day. Loons 
crying at night were always calling for rain; heavy fall coats 
of fur on the animals meant a winter of deep snows; and they 
judged their own preparations for winter by the amount 
of nuts the squirrels hoarded, and the time the bears went 
into hibernation. An owl hooting in the wintertime, and 
foxes barking on a ridge meant that a spell of warm weather 
was coming during the cold winter months. A circle around 
the moon was a signal of stormy weather. 

The Indians learned early the danger of forest fires and 
the penalties for carelessness with their many camp fires; 
whereas the white man who found the pine forest intact 
is still learning how to control his own early carelessness. 
The majority of Indians never made good lumberjacks. 
They were too accustomed to living their own lazy, roaming 
lives to be confined to logging camps and a day s work. They 
did make excellent guides and trappers, working as individ 
uals in a way of life they had always known. 




III. Pine Timber Logging 



NEW ENGLAND had settled into routine days before the new 
country in the north began to stir to life and color. Not 
until after 1 800 was the northern tip of Maine opened to the 
pine timber loggers. Even today this territory, rich in natural 
resources and a last outpost of forest wilderness, is one of 
the few pioneer countries left in this chaotic world. It 
wasn t the famous Aroostook potato that built up the 
Aroostook empire. A hundred years ago timber was king, 
and the massive pines were in great demand in British 
markets. It seems incredible that so large an area should 
have remained untouched for so long, but before 1800, few 
white men had seen the northern country, and still fewer 
realized what the forests offered them. 

The giant white pines brought people and money to Aroos 
took during the greatest lumber boom in Maine history. 
The world markets were flooded with lumber from New 
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York, Pennsylvania, and the Pacific coast long before 
Maine s wooden gold had been tapped. Even when Bangor 
became the focus of interest in Maine, the Aroostook timber 
hadn t been cut. Bangor wasn t quite far enough north to 
reach Aroostook. There were no roads to the northern 
territory, and no city markets or coastai ports to handle the 
timber. The only highways were waterways, and the two 
major Aroostook rivers flowed in a direction opposite to 
other Maine rivers. 

Aroostook was the land of remnants of the Abnaki Indian 
tribes and fugitive Acadians who had built new homes and 
a new happiness on the St. John River. Hardy New Eng- 
landers had just begun to seep across the southern border 
of present day Aroostook* Huge herds of caribou roamed 
the Aroostook River Valley. There were moose, lynx, 
wolverine, and beaver in the forests. Undisciplined streams 
and rivers boiled with trout, and over all the brooding 
country there were magnificent white pines studding the 
land. It was to become disputed territory and the home land 
of a gambling people. 

There were two rivers in the north over which the pine 
logs could be driven to market. One of them was the 
Aroostook River & wide, winding river leisurely flowing 
through a flat valley in the center of the country. It crossed 
the eastern Maine border into Canada, and entered the St. 
John River to flow into the Bay of Fundy. The other river 
was the St. John River, rising in the western part of Aroos 
took and flowing northward to form a boundary line, then 
into Canada and southward to the Atlantic. This is the last 
river in Maine that remains unhampered by logging dams. 
It is still an unruly white-water highway carrying tons and 
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tons of water through four hundred miles of forest land. 
Sometimes it is wide and sweeping, and sometimes it is 
frothy, dangerous, and unnavigable. Its valley lands are rich; 
its headwaters have never been completely surveyed; it is 
beautiful, primitive territory. 

When the loggers did invade Aroostook, they floated the 
pines down these two rivers to Fredericton and St. John, 
New Brunswick, to the British markets. The English port 
became as important to Aroostook as Bangor was to the 
Penobscot River logging. Aroostook logging was much the 
same as elsewhere. They had lumber barons; Scotch, Irish 
and French Canadian lumberjacks; the same stories as were 
told in other bunkhouses; and work that was equally hard. 

The pine timbers were wanted for ship building, and 
in those days they were hewn square in the woods and were 
called "ton timbers." Many of them were five and six feet 
in diameter. Timber was bought by the ton in the British 
market: sometimes for four dollars a ton, and later for forty 
dollars a ton making a single tree worth as much as a 
thousand dollars. This was a fabulous price for fabulous 
trees, and there were millions of them. 

If a timber was a foot square and forty feet long it weighed 
a ton. A pine tree six feet in diameter was hewn down to 
five feet square and forty feet long for the base timber. It 
weighed twenty-five tons* The top part of the same pine 
was hewn to three feet square and twenty feet long. That 
weighed four and a half tons. The total weight of these 
hewn timbers from such a common sized tree was about 
thirty tons. At forty dollars a ton the tree was worth twelve 
hundred dollars. Eighty-foot timbers which were at least 
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a foot square at the top were used for masts* Most of the 
big timbers were used for ships knees. 

Getting these gaints to market was back breaking, sweaty, 
bloody work, and the old loggers labored under the most 
primitive of conditions. Times have changed since the days 
when working men walked twenty or thirty miles a day 
over trails they had blazed and cleared for a toting road, 
and built their camps from the logs they felled on the camp 
site. Those first logging camps had just four walls of notched 
logs and a thatched roof of whatever material was at hand* 
There were no floors and no stoves, and only a rough pole 
bunk that stretched across one wall of the cabin* Open fires 
were built on the bare earth for their cooking and warmth, 
and the smoke escaped through a hole in the roof. 

Each man picked a spot to sleep in on the long bunk, with 
a single, long woods-spread a heavy blanket to cover all 
the men, and a few fleas to make life active. Old timber 
wolves claim that there were no bed bugs in those days. 
This product of civilization was as yet unknown in the wil 
derness. 

With the north winds piling snow against the walls of 
their shelter, the men huddled together and slept while an 
open fire burned at their feet. On dark mornings they awoke, 
replenished the fire, and thawed the frozen beans in a huge 
"spider" an oversized frying pan. Then they gathered 
around the "deacon seat" to eat from the common dish. 

The "deacon seat" was the logger s one luxury. It was a 
long bench built across the foot of the bunk, and it was used 
as a table as well as a bench. These new loggers had but 
recently been townsmen, and were familiar with the long 
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bench running along the front of the pew in the old-time 
New England churches, where the church deacons sat- This 
was a deacon s seat. The loggers had their "deacon seat" too. 

There were no regular cooks in the woods, and the men 
would take turns cooking. When they came in from their 
work, some of them had to hustle and get grub for the rest 
of the crew, or else all would go hungry. Beans was a stand 
ard fare, and it wasn t long before they discovered how 
to dig a hole in the ground, build a fire in it, set their bean 
pot on the hot coals, and cover it up again with earth. While 
they were working through the day, their supper was cook 
ing, the forerunner of the "bean hole beans" that we now 
consider a rare treat. When they had time they killed caribou 
or moose for meat, but bear meat was not popular with a 
crew of loggers. i 

The men worked on snowshoes to cut the pines, as the 
only shoveled paths were those on which they "twitched" 
hauled the timbers on sleds. There was no machinery and 
iro iced roads to make their work easier and quicker, and 
forty tons of timber in one mass presented a complicated 
problem in mechanics. The loggers used oxen to move their 
timbers. These were slow and cantankerous, and a teamster 
had to be a psychologist as well as a reinsman, but when 
these plodding creatures leaned against a load tons of tim 
ber moved with them. They were the bane and joy of every 
old teamster. 

It is a well-known fact that man will build a better barn 
than a house, and even though the woodsmen had bare, 
earthen floors in their camps, the oxen had a floor in their 
shelter. These lonely men gave names such as Swan, Little 
Star, Bright, and Turk to their clumsy beasts of burden. 
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They respected their marvelous strength, and they cursed 
them when the poor animals accidentally stepped on their 
toes. The oxen s reactions were exceedingly slow, and they 
could not be easily or quickly removed from somebody s 
crushed foot. 

Although bobsleds had always been used for hauling logs, 
they proved inadequate with the Aroostook pines. John 
Glazier, a St. John River lumberman, invented a "contrap 
tion" with rollers on the front of it to roll over the obstruc 
tions in the hauling roads. The loggers named it a "jumper" 
or "go-devil." Two go-devils were needed to handle a pine 
timber, with twelve or fourteen yoke of oxen to move it. 
The front part of the go-devil was called a Glazier, in honor 
of the man who invented it, and the rear part of the go-devil 
was named a Goddard, after John Goddard, a Houlton 
lumber baron who cut pine on the Aroostook River. 

Wage-hour laws had not been invented, and working 
hours were from dawn to dark. The wage scale ran from 
seventy cents a day to a dollar a day. There were many casu 
alties and no compensations. Forty tons of timber crashing 
to the earth proved fatal to anyone who might get caught 
under it, and if it ever started to roll while loggers were work 
ing on it they could never stop it with a cant dog. For any 
thing less than sudden death the local Indian medicine man 
was called upon to prescribe with his roots, herbs, and poul 
tices. 

Sunday was a day of rest in the woods, and the favorite 
indulgence was sleeping late in the morning. The men could 
stay abed all day if they wanted to, but when the fleas got 
too bothersome they got up, lunched out of the "spider," 
and went out for fresh fir boughs for their beds. They sat 
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around on jhe deacon seat telling stories about the Devil, the 
wolves, and bears; and if they had a battered pack of cards, 
they played High, Low, Jack, and Game. 

All camp supplies and equipment were toted in to the 
camps by ox team. The nearest place in which these goods 
could be bought was in Bangor, and ox teams made the long 
hauls from Bangor over rough tote roads to Houlton and 
then north to the Aroostook and St. John Rivers. It was three 
hundred miles from Bangor up through the country to the 
northern boundary, and not many men cared for that kind 
of a job. The country was unsettled, and there were wolves 
and bears who attacked the oxen and raided the wagons for 
the barrels of molasses and pork. 

The toting haul from Bangor required several days, and 
stations were established along the way where fresh oxen 
were available for the teamster. It was the practice not to 
feed the oxen when starting from a station on the theory that 
the trip to the next station would then be accomplished more 
rapidly. Some of the teamsters acquired fancy reputations as 
crack reinsmen. They were looked upon as specialists, and in 
a class by themselves. To qualify for such a job, a teamster 
had to be able to handle at least a dozen yoke of oxen, as well 
as have the ability to pick the flies off the necks of the leading 
pair with the extremely long, snakelike whips. 

One of the favorite stories of Aroostook logging camps 
was about a woman teamster who had no equal as an ox 
teamster. She used the name of "Henry Allen," wore men s 
clothing, and did work that few men would even attempt. 
She was supposed to have toted for Shep Gary of Houlton 
loaded an ox team in Bangor and drove two hundred miles 
to Soldier Pond near the Fish River Lakes, and eighty more 
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miles across unbroken forests on the winding California 
Trail to Seven Islands. 

There were neither settlers nor towns along her route. 
Wolves followed her team, and she drove bears away from 
her camping spot at night. There weje windfalls of trees to 
cut away before she could get through, and more than once 
she probably heard the howl of a Canada lynx the one for 
est creature whom the loggers feared more than anything 
else. 

Whenever she reached camp she was as welcome as spring, 
and there wasn t a logger in the country who wouldn t have 
laid down his life for her. "Henry Allen s" visit usually meant 
an entertaining evening of songs and violin music, as she 
brought her violin into the woods with her. The best beloved 
of her songs were "The Wounded Hussar," "J ames Bird," 
and "The Flying Cloud." Later, they tell us, she became the 
mother of a prominent Bangor family. It makes an excellent 
story. 

It was typical of the loggers to tell stories of this type. 
Theirs was a lonely existence, and usually no woman was 
living within thirty or a hundred miles of their camp. Every 
old logger has a story which he swears is true of how 
some woman took over a husband s or brother s job to 
supplement the family income. She usually reveals her 
identity when the season is over, collects her pay, and every 
one is amazed. 

When the long winter was over and the deep snow in 
the woods began to melt, and the enormous squared timbers 
were piled on the banks of the river, then the men began 
to look forward to their excursion out to civilization and 
the "river drive" the floating of the timbers down the 
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river to market. The day the ice went out of the river was 
the climax of the winter and the letting down of the bars of 
their self-imposed solitude. Into the freshet-flooded water 
went tons and tons of timber on its way to the ocean. The 
crew, soaking wet from their spills in the icy water, and 
full of "likker," followed the drive down stream and camped 
along the shores. 

The amount of rum consumed on a river drive would 
practically have floated the season s cut itself. Rum was 
considered a necessary part of the camp s supply in the be 
lief that it would keep the chills away. It was brought in 
each spring by ox team. Those old "river hogs" the loggers 
on the drive dared anything with the help of this "Dutch 
courage/ and no boiling, white rapids were too rough for 
them to ride on a stick of timber. 

It was easier to jump on a timber and ride than to walk 
along the river banks. The men balanced themselves with 
their Pike poles those sharp-tipped poles we now call "pick 
poles * and then whooped and hollered through the fast 
water that sometimes swirled up around their knees. 

There were casualties too on the river drive, and dead 
river hogs were buried where they had drowned or been 
crushed by the jamming of the timbers on the rocky ledges. 
Sometimes the crew hung the man s boots to a tree limb to 
mark the spot, and occasionally they erected a crude cross 
over the spot were he was buried. 

The largest river drives in Maine took place during this 
era, when two hundred million feet of timber would float 
down the St* John River to the Bay of Fundy. Many differ 
ent lumbermen and crews had a part in this seasqn s cut, 
and each timber was branded with a hewn mark, identifying 
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ownership. These Aroostook pines built the British Navy. 

Time improved the conditions of the logging camps. Camp 
fare developed variety along with the introduction of 
French-Canadian lumberjacks. They brought their beloved 
salt pork with them, and ate it boiled or frozen, and washed 
down with tea which had been sweetened by old-fashioned 
blackstrap molasses. They also brought buckwheat flour 
to the camps to make buckwheat pancakes they called 
"plogues." Some camps developed a distinctive fare of their 
own. One lumberman in Fort Kent was noted for serving 
salt codfish and potatoes. His crew was from New 
Brunswick and was quite accustomed to this menu. 

Frank Austin, my grandfather, used to tell about the first 
winter he worked as a cookee in the woods. On his first 
day at camp, the cook was scolding one of the crew for 
forgetting the "lunch bucket*" The men who worked too 
far out to come in for the noonday meal usually brought 
their lunch with them. Another lumberjack settled the 
argument by volunteering to whittle out another "lunch 
bucket/ When he brought the finished product into the 
cook camp, Grandpa was astonished to discover that it was 
only a forked stick. The buckwheat pancakes were slipped 
on to the forked stick, and the logger carried it out to his 
work with him, thus to eat the pancakes frozen for his lunch. 

It wasn t until 1903 that real sugar made its debut into the 
north woods, along with prunes and corn meal. The St. John 
Lumber Company of Van Buren proved that it was more 
economical for the crew to eat pies and pastries, and fewer 
of the more expensive staples, such as meat and beans. 
Grandpa said they served gingerbread once a week. They 
called it "sweetbread," and it usually wasn t served to the 
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crew until nine o clock at night, when the cook took it out 
of the oven and yelled to the boys in the bunkhouse to "come 
and get it." 

. When bigger crews were going into the woods and a 
cook was hired for them, they built two camps instead of 
one. One shack was for the cook, the cook stove, the tables, 
and benches; the other shack was used as a bunkhouse 
only. The two camps were usually joined by an open shed 
which they called a "dingle," the place where the meat was 
hung. It was customary to hire a hunter for the crew in order 
to keep the larder supplied with deer and moose meat. 

Knock-down and drag-out fighting was always a regular 
pastime with a crew of loggers. From the day of their arrival 
at camp, there generally were a series of bloody scraps to see 
who was the best man with his teeth, thumbs, and caulked 
boots. They kicked, scratched, gouged, and chewed ears, 
and they used their steel-spiked boots indiscriminately. The 
rest of the crew whooped for their favorites, but no one 
interfered; the final winner was the indisputable camp 
bouncer. 

Grandpa liked to tell about the times he loaded a hundred 
men onto a train on the Canadian side of the river, and took 
them to St. Jean Port Joli on the St. Lawrence River. From 
there he walked them across country to the border again 
at St. Pamphile and into Maine at the headwaters of the 
Allagash River. 

"They sure raised hell with those trains," he would say* 
"We always had to send some of them back cause they 
wouldn t be able to work that winter, but by the time we 
hit Chemquassabamticook Lake, after sixty miles of hiking, 
they were sobered off some and could go to work." 
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When the men came out in the spring, on the drive, their 
long hair hung to their shoulders, and their heavy, woolen 
trousers were cut off just above the ankle, so the cuffs 
couldn t catch and trip them while they were riding the 
timbers down river. Their once brilliantly checkered shirts 
would now be faded beyond recognition, and when they 
hit Fort Kent and Grand Falls they celebrated. Their most 
famous brawls took place in the inns and taverns, where 
final settlements forcefully concluded all grudges and feuds 
accumulated during the previous winter. Revenge was sweet, 
if somewhat bloody. 

The Scotch- and Irish-New Brunswick men were con 
sidered the best log rollers, but the French Canadians left 
no mean record behind them. River hogs such as Walter 
Chism, Paul Soucy, Albert Currier, and Albert Fortin are 
still remembered on the river. The loggers got a lot of 
practice, "burling" spinning a log across the St. John 
River from one bank to the other in order to visit the better 
equipped taverns on the Canadian side, and hang their 
caulks on a brass rail. 

There was nothing retiring or repressed about the old 
loggers. They were rowdy, devil-may-care, swaggering 
braggarts who could usually uphold the most far-fetched 
of their boasts. Many of them were professional eccentrics. 
Michael McAuley always wore long hair hanging to his 
shoulders and called himself "Chief Lumberjack." Many 
of them had catchy nicknames, such as "Roaring" Jack 
Niles, Billy Jack Noble and Sandy Stripes. "Hot Corn" was 
a logger who would be left to tend camp during the summer 
and who never washed a dish. When the crew left in the 
spring, the camp dishes would all be clean; when they came 
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back in the fall, the dishes would all be dirty. They called 
him "Hot Corn" because when he got drunk he sang a song 
about "hot com." 

Happy Jack Eyers was once a British sailor, but he had 
acquired a New Brunswick, Mirimichi River accent, and said 
"ye" and "biled the kittle" and "kotched a painthar." Happy 
Jack was an ox teamster. He never drank liquor, but he could 
tell fortunes with tea leaves. John McCluskey was a chopper 
who walked from Fredericton to St, John, New Brunswick, 
in a day a distance of fifty miles by the shortest route- 
Most of the loggers were English speaking, and never 
learned how to talk French. It was the Frenchman 
who had to learn English, and Joe Bateese did learn English 
a brand new dialect that has delighted all of the English 
speaking people with its complete disregard for conventional 
grammar. "Come hon top my house," Joe will say, "make 
de beeg soiree. I kill de peeg, me, and my wife she is make 
some boudain [blood sausage]. Got some damn fine ba-gos 
[homemade alcohol] for drink/ 

Cutting timber had grown to such proportions that the 
loggers quickly learned to harness the water power to help 
them drive their logs to market at a faster and easier pace. 
Only big rivers could handle the big timbers and, with the 
increased size of the river drives, a normal spring freshet 
would not carry all of the timber through. They built dams 
in brooks and rivers to hold back a supply of water; therefore, 
when the first freshet of high water was gone, they had 
reserve water stored in enlarged ponds and lakes. 

Backwoods engineers and broadax men specialized in the 
building of logging dams. A logger who could wield a wide- 
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bladed ax and fit gates into a dam was worth his weight in 
gold. Some of the dams were only "horse dams" fiimsily 
built affairs to hold back a supply of water later to be 
knocked down in the spring. Even then, the men relied on 
nature to show them where and how to build, for logging 
dams were erected on the sites of beaver dams. The master 
craftsman at that art had already chosen a suitable location 
from which he could derive the most benefits. 

Dams were built on all the rivers except the St. John River, 
which was too big to be harnessed. Different loggers built 
their own dams to assure their logs going through, and on 
many of the rivers there were conflicting demands as to 
the supply of water; this led to feuds, dynamiting of logging 
dams, and law suits. Feeling ran high as to who could and 
did control the supply of water. 

More and more of the pines were floated down to 
market as the logging crews multiplied and spread over all 
of the north country. Within fifty years the pine was extinct. 
The giant monarchs that had studded Aroostook land, and 
were the finest specimens of their kind in North America, 
had disappeared. There isn t one of them left today; only a 
few old men can even remember seeing the huge stumps. 
Even the scattered, small trees that were left never did reseed, 
much to the amazement of the loggers. Today they tower 
above the newer, greener spruce like dead sentinels on the 
horizon. 

What had been built over a period of several hundred years 
could not be replaced in one or two generations, and nature 
had its own methods of reforestation. With the protective 
shade and shelter of the pine forests gone, the birches and 
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hardwoods became dominant, all of which were then 
replaced by the hardy Arctic spruce. It now claims all of 
the Aroostook wildland. 

When the pine was gone, the loggers cut birch trees. Birch 
wouldn t float until it reached the market* It quickly became 
"water-logged" and sank; so they cut spruce logs to lash 
to each birch timber and keep it afloat. About that time, it 
was discovered that spruce made betfer ships masts than 
did pine; thus the giant specimens of spruce were cut and sent 
to market. The north country galloped on in a wild race of 
timber speculation. 

Ton timber had become a thing of the past, and "long 
logs" thirty- and forty-foot spruce were floating down 
the riyers to the saw and pulp mills which had begun to 
flourish in all the little towns. There were log haulers now to 
make the lumbering industry more mechanized; but without 
warning the market for long logs in northern Maine dropped 
out of sight. Cutting spruce logs into four-foot sticks for the 
pulp mills was the newest and latest development of logging; 
with trucks and tractors, the pulp cutters could invade an 
area and strip it at a high rate of profit. Like the western 
cattlemen who shunned the sheepherders, the long-log 
lumberjacks looked askance at the pulp crews. 

Long-log drives have become such a rarity in Maine that 
any "river drive" makes front page news. The St. John 
River is now the only river in Maine where long spruce 
logs come down to the mills on a spring freshet but there 
are no more "river hogs" to ride these timbers, and no more 
rowdy brawls when the crew hits town. It is even rumored 
that they actually have bathrooms and showers in some of 
the new-fangled logging camps. 




IV. Feudal Lords 



IF THE LOGGERS lent color and spice to the opening of 
Aroostook, they were no more colorful than the men who 
hired them. A great many legends and stories grew up around 
the old lumber barons. They may have been but shrewd busi 
ness men, but they were looked upon as feudal lords. Their 
word was law to the loggers. They, a select group with 
money and brains, were the kings of the timberlands, and 
were possessed of a keen, gambling instinct. They were wise 
enough to recognize the value of the supposedly worth 
less land in the northern part of Maine, and they bought 
what they could of it. 

Actually, it was touch and go as to who would get there 
first the Canadians or the Yankees. Loggers from New 
Brunswick had already made inroads on the lands this side 
of the boundary. Canadians were coming up the Aroostook 
River and cutting mast pines for the British. The Yankees 
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felt that they should have some of the spoils tooj a few of 
them hired crews of men, equipped them with camp supplies, 
and sent them off to the woods. It was new, unopened 
country, and, after the first flush of success with the squared 
timbers, more and more people moved north and settled. The 
few original gamblers became more prominent and prosper 
ous as their operations expanded as they sent bigger crews 
into the woods and more timber down the rivers. 

There was one man whose name was a household word 
all over Aroostook. He was Shepard Gary from Houlton, 
and to him can be attributed the actual opening of Aroostook 
County. Everyone who has had anything to do with logging 
in northern Maine is familiar with the name of Shep Gary. 
Township maps contain the Gary name scattered through 
out the county, and depot camps built by him are still land 
marks of the old, ton timber era. Shep Gary was the first of 
the lumbermen to break the trail to the north, the first of the 
lumber barons to rule the pine country. 

Gary was seventeen years old when he came to Houlton, 
around 1820, with other New England colonists from New 
Salem in Massachusetts, They were the first English speak 
ing colonists in the county. The Houlton settlement on the 
southern border of Aroostook was cut off from Bangor and 
the rest of the state because of lack of roads; therefore, the 
settlers had to look to the Canadian settlements across the 
St. John River in New Brunswick for both communications 
and commercial trading. Undoubtedly, they heard of the 
Canadian logging activities along the Aroostook River. . 

There was nothing but woods between Houlton and the 
northern tip of the state and, as far as the people of Houlton 
knew, there was no one living in these forests but Indians* 
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Shep Gary started his career as a carpenter, and later he 
opened a small general store in Houlton. From there, it was 
but a step to the supplying of logging equipment and of 
hiring men of his own to go into the woods to work. Logging 
was extremely profitable, and his crews went farther north 
to the St. John River waters, where he could send his timber 
down the river to the market in New Brunswick. He also 
built the large Gary Mills just below Houlton, and at one 
time he maintained a foundry there, as well as a grist mill, 
a machine shop, a saw mill, clapboard machines, and a 
furniture manufacturing shop* 

Most of Gary s logging activities on the Allagash and St. 
John Rivers occurred a hundred and twenty years ago. To 
day this section of the state is still a wilderness, and in Gary s 
day it must have been a difficult task to maintain logging 
crews as far away from civilization as was the Allagash 
River. 

At Seven Islands, on the St. John River ninety miles above 
Fort Kent, Gary maintained a large farm to produce grain 
and farm goods for his numerous camps. Seven Islands was 
over a hundred miles from Houlton by the shortest tote 
road through the woods and a good deal farther from Bangor, 
where Gary had to buy his logging equipment and tote it 
north by ox team. The old Gary tote road up to the Fish 
River chain of lakes was later to be a military road; traces 
of the tote road, from Fish River across country to Seven 
Islands, are still distinguishable to this day. It was always 
called the California Trail. 

Gary s crews spider-webbed the county. He opened an 
other general store in Fort Kent when the growing 
population of that town made it a logging center, and he 
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bought several townships of timberland along the Allagash 
River. The Seven Islands farm was his depot, camp from 
which he supplied his many other logging camps. The farm 
raised over four thousand bushels of oats and two hundred 
and fifty tons of hay in a year; it was also well stocked with 
a herd of cattle and hogs that supplied beef, pork, and bacon 
for the loggers. For some unknown reason, the cattle on the 
farm were known as "Blue Cattle," reminiscent of Paul 
Bunyan s blue ox, Babe. 

Not only was Gary a logger, but he also dabbled in politics, 
as was the fashion At the age of twenty-seven he was 
in the legislature; later he was in Congress. He was an 
individualist a Democrat in the state of Maine. His enemies 
called him an atheist, but they usually emerged second best 
under his cool, caustic repartee. 

Gary wasn t the ostentatious, theatrical type of lumber 
man, as were most of his successors. He was an efficient and 
determined business man and certainly some sort of genius. 
Few men can be found today who can grasp and hold all reins 
of the timber industry in their hands in one, short, hectic life 
time. Aroostook County opened up behind him by merely 
following his tote roads. 

John Goddard of Houlton was everything that could be 
expected of a lumber baron. If other men demanded a pair 
of fast horses to show the world, John Goddard would have 
nothing less then a pair of captive moose to drive in harness. 
He created considerable stir on Main Street when he drove 
through Houlton with these monstrous forest creatures in 
harness decorated with ringing silver bells. 

When John Goddard hired a man to work for him he put 
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a chalk mark a large J.G, on the back of the man s mack- 
inaw, and started him off on the tote road* The logger could 
then identify himself to the woods boss, to prove that John 
Goddard had hired him. Goddard was a realist. He could 
fight, brag, and drive an ox team as handily as any man he 
hired, and his crews loved him for it. 

His logging operations were on the Aroostook River and 
the Fish River chain of lakes, where he maintained a depot 
farm six miles above Square Lake. Nowadays, the farm is 
only distinguishable because of the newer, greener spruce 
that has so quickly grown to cover it. On clear, winter days, 
on Goddard ridge, a faint rumbling noise can be heard, and 
the old timers will tell you that it is "Old J. G. hisself " rolling 
his logs down the landings. Actually it is the ice rumbling on 
Square Lake and re-echoing up on the hills. 

There were many lumbermen who left behind merely 
their names on a map. Chandler Pond, Webster Brook, Me- 
Connell Brook, McClusky Lake, Joe Dubey Brook, and 
Shields Brook are but traces of the men who logged the 
northern pines. 

Among the earliest of the lumbermen on the upper part of 
the St. John River were the four Glazier brothers from New 
Brunswick. John Glazier not only achieved fame as the 
inventor of the go-devil, but also was one of the first of 
the old timber wolves to indulge in the favorite sport of the 
loggers the dynamiting of logging dams. Someone on the 
upper part of the Allagash River built a dam, and Mr. Glazier 
felt that it checked the supply of water he needed to drive 
his timbers. In the unique, but direct way of lumbermen, he 
took steps to prevent this he blasted it sky-high. John Gla- 
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zier s efforts were more successful than later episodes of 
the same nature. No logging dam was built on the Allagash 
River until fifty years later. 

One of the extraordinary enterprises connected with the 
ton timber industry was the Jewett and Pitcher money, 
a private script that was elegantly engraved and flooded 
through Aroostook. The money was issued through a bank 
in New Brunswick and financially endorsed by the firm of 
Jewett and Pitcher, who were timber brokers. They were 
originally Massachusetts and Maine lumbermen who had 
been granted land in Maine but had found the Canadian in 
terests more profitable. 

Since all of the timber cut in Aroostook was sold to the 
British markets, the lumbermen were paid in English pounds. 
The Jewett and Pitcher firm issued dollar bills of their own 
to be used instead, to correspond with United States cur 
rency. The money was script but was used as real money 
the first paper money in Aroostook. The first bills depicted 
a man standing near a sheaf of wheat with an English hat on. 
These bills were issued by the Bank of British North Amer 



ica. 



Later, a different and more elaborate script was issued: 
one-dollar, two-dollar, and five-dollar bills with dates rang 
ing from 1872 to 1875. These bills showed scenes of logging 
activities, timber cutting, and river driving, a picture of a 
caribou, a man shearing a sheep, and a lady s portrait. The 
bills were marked: "St. John, N.B., to Jewett and Pitcher, 
Lumber, Boston, Mass. Pay to the order of bearer, two dol 
lars in currency funds of the United States at sight and charge 
to account of E. K. Jewett." This later script was issued by 
the National Bank of Commerce in Boston. 
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The early Jewett and Pitcher money was in fairly common 
use in New Brunswick and along the St. John River, and 
was accepted in good faith until the Jewett and Pitcher firm 
failed, Through some miscarrying of plans the script leaked 
out again and was wildly distributed in Aroostook. The fail 
ure of the Jewett and Pitcher firm marked the end of the 
brief flash of glory of the ton timber days. There was enough 
script loose in the county then for a few enterprising souls 
to paper their outhouses with it. 

What most people remember about the script was the in 
cident of the debonair Starch King of Aroostook, Tom 
Phair, who paid his men with the money when he knew it 
was worthless. They say Tom Phair was in Bangor at the 
time of the financial collapse, and he rushed a load of the 
bills by fast buggy to Aroostook. When it was discovered 
that the money was worthless Mr. Phair found himself ex 
ceedingly unpopular. Richard Newman of Presque Isle wrote 
a satirical novel called The Belle Islen in which Tom Phair 
and his associate, Johnson, were renamed Tom Cheatum and 
Skinnum, 

There was a lumberman on the St. John River who left 
behind him a curious collection of odds and ends of infor 
mation about himself and a house. The house would not be 
so unusual if it were not in the place it is in. John Glazier s 
old depot camp is the last place in the world one would ex 
pect to find an elaborate, ornate, Victorian mansion. The 
name of Bob Conners is known the whole length of the St. 
John River, but seldom is it recognized elsewhere. 

Old John Mclnerney, who ran the Dicky House in Fort 
Kent, called him "The King of the St. John River one of 
the most celebrated of the lumber men, a fair man and a 
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good one/ To call a man "celebrated" is to pay him the 
highest of compliments. Everywhere one encounters this 
same respect for Robert Conners and, from piecing together 
the bits of information about him, there emerges a picture 
of an unusual character. 

When Bob Conners had an old logger working for him 
who could no longer endilre the hardship of work in the 
woods, he brought him to the little town of Conners he 
had built around his lonely, miniature palace, and set him 
to work landscaping the lawns on the river banks and tending 
the flower gardens. The ex-loggers whiled away their 
remaining days caring for the flowers that Bob Conners 
loved so welL 

Conners had a mop of flaming, red hair with a beard to 
match. The Frenchmen called him Conners le Rouge to 
differentiate him from Cunliff, a Fort Kent lumberman they 
nicknamed Cunliff le Noir. Conners was six feet two inches 
tall and rather slim. He was considered handsome but always 
remained a bachelor. His temper matched his flaming hair. 
There was nothing sissified about him. He was known as 
a fighting man who could and did hold his own with any 
"roary-eyed" logger on the river. Even in his middle age 
he thought nothing of snowshoeing from his town of 
Conners to the Seven Islands farm, a distance of eighty miles, 
He was a witty, genial host, and a man who liked good 
living, but was very much against drinking liquor. 

Bob Conners was born in Nova Scotia, and had been taken 
to Ireland by an uncle to be educated. Later, he returned 
to the New World and, while still a young man, he appeared 
on the upper part of the St. John River. During his early 
career Conners drove some squared timber on the river, but 
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that was the end of the big pine cutting. Later, he cut spruce 
and cedar logs for a saw mill. 

His first job on the river was as a river hog but, before 
long, this red headed, red bearded, young man acquired 
possession of old John Glazier s depot camp. He then 
operated several logging camps, bought a few townships of 
timber land, and Shep Gary s Seven Islands farm. There 
was a lot of timber being cut on the river, and Conners had 
some of the largest log drives. It was not unusual for a 
hundred million feet of timber to go floating down the St. 
John in the spring, even in the days when the timber was 
smaller and didn t add up as fast as the six-foot-diameter 
pines did. 

The loggers combined their forces on these spring drives 
to cut down expenses, and Bob Conners had charge of the 
drive from the head of the St. John River down to Grand 
Falls, where it was conveyed around the falls and then taken 
on down the river by another crew of river hogs from 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. These were the corporation 
drives that came to an end with the building of the mills at 
Van Buren. 

Why Bob Conners built his house at Glazier s depot camp, 
six miles above Fort Kent, is one more of the many puzzling 
things about him. There was no town there, but he built one 
small, attractive houses for his employees, a general store, 
a tiny hotel which he maintained in elegant style, and a 
small, Protestant church that looks strangely out of place 
in this Roman Catholic territory. It is a Scotch Presbyterian 
church with a tall bell steeple on the front, and four slender 
spires on each corner. All of the buildings in the little town 
of Conners were decorated with fancy filigree of woodwork 
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around the eaves and windows. The hotel soon became a 
favorite stopping place for those first tourists who came 
through the Allagash waters. 

Conners house remains today as it was when he completed 
it. It faces the river away from the road, and is partly hidden 
by tall maple trees. It is white and squarish, with old-fash 
ioned brick chimneys towering above it, and it doesn t in 
the least give any indication of its elaborate interior. The 
house is far away from any cosmopolitan center, but there 
is nothing rural about it. It is an elegant example of Victorian 
grandeur. The walls are paneled wainscoting and finished 
with heavily embossed wallpaper; the doorways and 
windows are decorated with in open filigree of hand-carved 
and inlaid woodwork. Everything is finished with this same 
exceptionally ornate carving and inlay. There is an inlaid 
floor of maple, walnut, and mahogany. The rooms are not 
cheerful but they are well lighted by the tall windows. 

The craftsmen who did the carving and inlay were 
brought to Glazier s old depot in the woods, and they did the 
work on the spot. Some of the pieces of furniture were built 
by them, too: a marble-topped buffet, and Bob Conners 
desk, both of which are elaborately decorated and blended 
into the wall paneling. There are black marble fireplaces in 
every room, with delicate iron screens in front of them. The 
old kerosene Lamps hanging from the ceilings are disguised 
as massive chandeliers* 

On one wall, painted directly on the wall surface, is an 
oil painting of the St. John River, done by an artist friend 
of Conners. There is a large oil painting hanging in Conners* 
study of Mary, Queen of Scots, bidding good-bye to her 
servants* Although he was Irish, and born in Truxo, Nova 
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Scotia, he had a great admiration for the ill-fated Scottish 
queen. 

The bedrooms upstairs are not so elaborate, though they 
do have the heavy, marble-topped pieces of furniture and 
high, heavily carved bedsteads. The bathroom is of marble, 
with brass faucets and accessories. 

Conners built the house in 1882, and lived there for thir 
teen years until his death. Conners didn t seem to have any 
particular reason for building that type of home. The house 
shows an excessive expenditure of money, but Conners him 
self was neither showy nor overbearing. Neither is the house 
comfortable, but merely fastidious and ornamental; yet, it 
was the brain child of a flaming-haired lumber baron who 
carried on a logging career the roughest, most realistic, he- 
man career anyone could choose* 

The lumber men also had their feuds and disputes just like 
the loggers. Their controversies were over the possession of 
water, and the control of water supplies on the rivers, where 
they had a spring drive of logs to go down stream. With 
the expansion of the timber industry, the number of individ 
uals who carried on logging operations had increased to such 
an extent that conflict and considerable rivalry resulted as 
to who would get the most water and the right-of-way for 
his drive. They were not mild conflicts, bitt usually ended 
in a pitched brawl between the opposing crews of loggers* 
and later, in long-drawn-out lawsuits. The Telos War, 
which concerned the drawing of water from the Allagash 
watershed and diverting it down the East Branch of the 
Penobscot River to Bangor, accounted for a vast num 
ber of cracked skulls. It was the longest and most costly of 
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all legal wrangles over the right-of-way on river driving. 

The Penobscot River lumbermen from Bangor were 
reaching farther and farther north for their pines, and they 
soon realized that all this wooden gold could be brought 
down their waterway to Bangor markets if the water from 
the Allagash lakes could be made to flow down into the 
East Branch of the Penobscot. The dividing line between 
the Penobscot watershed and the Allagash watershed was 
between Telos and Webster Lakes. There was but a narrow 
strip of ridge between the two small lakes; by building 
a dam at Telos, making a cut through the ridge, and by 
building a dam at Chamberlain Lake to raise the water level, 
one could make the Chamberlain and Eagle Lake water flow 
down to the East Branch, and therefore the logs would float 
to Bangor. 

In the treaty of 1842, settling the boundary dispute and 
the Bloodless Aroostook War, it was decreed that all timber 
driven down the St. John River was to be treated as Province 
produce and was therefore free of taxation. Greedily, the 
Province of New Brunswick levied a duty on the timber, 
and the Yankees claimed that as their excuse for "running 
the river the other way/ Actually the value of the water 
itself and the access to the pine trees was more important 
than the small item of taxes. Bangor lumbermen wanted the 
white pine in Bangor, and the St. John River lumbermen 
were afraid of losing their supply of water. 

In 1841, a cut between Telos and Webster had been 
started. Two dams were built, one at Telos and one at 
Chamberlain by Amos Roberts. He collected a toll on the 
logs run through the Telos dam at the rate of fifty cents 
for a thousand feet of timber; five years later he sold his 
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interests in the dam to Rufus Dwinel, who hoped to cash 
in on the easy money. The Chamberlain dam went into the 
hands of the Pingree company, another Bangor lumber 
company. A great many logs were going through the cut 
which Dwinel now owned, and the toll amounted to a con 
siderable sum, and this Pingree resented. Armed hostilities 
broke out between the Bangor lumbermen. Pingree brought 
a log drive down through the lakes, determined to go 
through or else. Dwinel had been forewarned and had 
boomed off the dam and posted a hundred men on guard. 
It was said they were armed with carving knives and had 
been recruited from Scolly Square in Boston. There was a 
scuffle at the boom, but the carving knives were too 
formidable, and the loggers were licked. Pingree later 
attacked Dwinel through the legislature and won. The cut 
through Telos and Webster was opened to all river driving, 
and only the dam at Chamberlain Lake remained. Chamber 
lain then emptied into two watersheds, the Allagash River 
and the East Branch of the Penobscot. 

The St. John River lumbermen had been watching the 
whole episode of the "Telos War," and had vowed dire 
vengeance on the Chamberlain dam. The Allagash River 
was not too much affected by the drawing of water from 
Eagle Lake and Chamberlain, but the loggers considered 
it their moral duty to make excursions to that region and 
indulged in brief encounters in which they could exercise 
their caulked boots and bludgeons with the Bangor crews. 
Successive attempts were made to dynamite the dam but 
none of them succeeded. To this day the Chamberlain dam 
is still standing and there is still a caretaker on guard. 

The best known attempt was that made by "One Eye" 
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Joe Michaud. An eyewitness told me of the morning he 
beached his canoe on Chamberlain shore and met One Eye 
strutting up and down the rocky beach, with a forty-five 
hanging on his hip, loudly and colorfully airing his senti 
ments. One Eye got as far as the top of the dam with a lighted 
stick of dynamite in his hands, when a steady-eyed and 
itchy-fingered guard halted him with a thirty-thirty rifle. 
One Eye retreated unhit but somewhat abashed. The 
dynamite only caused minor damage. The tail end of the 
Penobscot drive had gone by anyway. 

The Allagash River still continued to empty into two 
major Maine rivers. All controversies over the right-of- 
way on the river driving were eventually ironed out when 
it was decreed that the lumberman with the largest season s 
cut had the lion s share of a spring freshet. The cessation of 
hostilities was largely due to the sudden and definite decline 
in logging and the timber markets. When this incentive 
had disappeared, the feuds and rivalries of the lumbermen 
melted with it. 




V. Bloodless War 

ONE OF GRANDPA S favorite stories or rather, one of Grand 
ma s concerns the time a gang of men from Fort Kent 
went to Fort Fairfield in the dead of night to steal the 
cannon. There are two old forts on the Maine boundary 
that were built during the Bloodless Aroostook War: one 
at Fort Kent and one at Fort Fairfield. When the "War" 
was over, the two forts had but one cannon to be divided 
between them. This cannon shuttled back and forth be 
tween Fort Kent and Fort Fairfield on every Fourth of July, 
On this occasion, the Fort Kent raiding party arrived in 
Fort Fairfield only to discover that the local Fort Fairfield 
patriots had mischievously sunk the one, lone cannon into 
a block of cement! It couldn t be budged. The night was still 
young, so the chagrined raiders returned to their home town 
empty handed, but well fortified with rum. They had been 
drowning their defeat and were royally drunk. Grandpa 

59 
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was always abstemious, but on this special occasion he was 
outnumbered; he kept up with the boys as well as he could, 
but he lacked experience. He was one of the first to pass 
out of the picture, so his- cronies lugged him home and 
deposited him on the door step. 

When Grandma looked out of the window the next 
morning, she saw him propped against the door, gently 
snoring in deep slumber. Down the pathway was a long 
trail of silver coins that had slipped out of his pocket. The 
cannon was still in Fort Fairfield, and is still there to this 
day. 

When we were youngsters we often went to the river 
to see the old fort at Fort Kent. It is a large, square, top- 
heavy looking blockhouse built on the typical pattern of 
all old Maine blockhouses. It is brown and weathered with 
age, with many names and initials carved in the huge squared 
timbers. It sits by itself at the mouth of the Fish River, 
overlooking the St. John River and Canada. It is partly 
hidden by the tall hardwood trees and hazel nut bushes that 
have grown up around the river bank. There is a wide field 
stretching between it and the business section of Fort Kent. 
Only one venturesome soul built a house on the peninsula 
as the land was always in danger of being flooded by the 
spring freshets. It is a beautiful, quiet spot, and a perfect 
picnic ground. 

The fort fascinated us. We had heard that there was a 
secret tunnel leading from it under the river. We searched 
the river banks for hours for the imaginary tunnel. We 
scrambled up the sides of the fort, getting precarious foot 
holds in the rough timber, in an effort to see what was inside, 
but we never could reach the overhanging top with the 
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little square holes all around it. We could look into the 
small, barred windows in the lower section, but it was dark 
inside and all I ever remember seeing was an old spinning 
wheel that someone had stored in one corner. We had 
expected to see muskets, swords, and bows and arrows 
as we thought the fort had been built to fight off the Indians, 

Later, we learned that it was built for the Aroostook War 
in 1 8 39* Not a shot had been fired from inside the fort. There 
were no scalps taken. Nobody was killed and no war was 
declared. The whole episode had been a farce, even though 
it was heavily loaded with diplomatic dynamite and almost 
brought England and the United States into another war. 

The northeastern boundary had never been definitely 
settled; and when the territory became more populated be 
cause of the growing timber industry, the settlers in the 
northern tip of Maine began to wonder who was living in 
what country, and to whom the pines belonged. The 
territory had previously been considered worthless, and no 
attempt had been made to survey a boundary line. Pine tim 
ber was not mentioned, except in an offhand manner, but 
there was a lot of patriotic oratory about rebellion against 
trespassing from both the Yankees and the Canadians- Each 
claimed the land. 

Aroostook, and Maine in general, were too late to have 
much participation in the American colonists fight for 
freedom, but they were not too late to have their own private 
flare of excitement. The boundary argument dated back to 
1621, when James I granted the whole northern territory, 
the Province of Nova Scotia, to Sir William Alexander. The 
western boundary of Nova Scotia was described thus in the 
Sir William Alexander grant. 
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"From the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, viz., that angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due north from the source 
of the St. Croix River to the highlands; along the highlands 
which divide those rivers which empty themselves into the 
River St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean." 

This was the northeastern boundary of Maine, as well as 
the western boundary of Nova Scotia. 

Charles I granted to his brother, James, the Duke of York, 
in 1664, the territory that is now part of Maine, and the 
description of the boundary was the same as in the Alexander 
grant. 

The territory of Nova Scotia shifted back and forth be 
tween England and France, since the first colonies of 
Acadia^ns were settled at Port Royal under the French 
Empire. Then, in 1691, there was a new charter in which 
both provinces Nova Scotia, and Maine and New England 
were combined as one, to be known as the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony of New Plymouth. 

Before the Revolutionary War, differences arose over the 
boundary between Massachusetts and Nova Scotia, and 
a committee of the General Court of the Province of Massa 
chusetts Bay was appointed to consider the boundary be 
tween Nova Scotia and Massachusetts. Their report was 
according to the Sir William Alexander grant. 

The governor of Massachusetts employed John Mitchell, 
a surveyor and map maker, to survey the coast and the St. 
Croix River, as an argument had arisen as to which of the 
three rivers that emptied into the Bay of Fundy was the 
St. Croix River. Mitchell prepared a map of the territory 
in 1744, showing the boundary line as described by the 
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Alexander grant. The governor also had the territory 
investigated as to the supply of mast lumber and pine. 

In 1783, the Treaty of Paris between Great Britain and 
the United States, signed by Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, 
and John Adams, again carried the boundary description of 
the Alexander grant. The treaty also required the appoint 
ment of commissioners to determine the river intended for 
the boundary, and Colonel Joseph Bouchette, Surveyor 
General of Quebec, and John Johnson, Chief Surveyor for 
the United States, reported the boundary according to the 
Alexander grant. 

Great Britain claimed that the "due north line 1 * from the 
source of the St. Croix River was forty miles long and ran as 
far as Mars Hill in Aroostook, and that the highlands ran 
thence westerly. The United States claimed that the north 
erly line was one hundred and forty miles long, running to 
the highlands dividing the Restigouche River which emptied 
into Chaleur Bay, and the tributaries of the Metis River 
which emptied into the St. Lawrence River. Above all, the 
Province of New Brunswick wanted the St. John River as 
an important line of communication and a trade route to 
Quebec city. Nobody seemed to have any copies of Mitchell s 
map, nor of a map supposed to have been marked by Ben 
jamin Franklin at the time of the Paris Treaty. 

The politicians dipped their diplomatic fingers into the 
brew and recalled the surveyors. They set the dispute into 
the lap of the King of the Netherlands, for him to arbitrate. 
The Dutch King lived on the same side of the ocean as His 
Majesty the King of England so he, too, agreed to the Mars 
Hill line, directly across the middle of Aroostook County. 

Maine had entered the union by that time, and also the 
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dispute. The British had had a taste of big pine and were re 
luctant to settle negotiations. Aroostook loggers had had a 
taste of pine too, and they disputed the claim, though it was 
actually proposed in the Maine Legislature to let the British 
have their claim as the land was of no value anyway. Henry 
Clay, who was then Secretary of State, agreed with the 
loggers. 

Those were exciting times in Aroostook. Canadian loggers 
cut the big trees, arrested the Maine loggers and seized their 
timber. Ordinary travelers were suspected of being spies, and 
whiskey was smuggled across the disputed border. The 
surveyors discovered that the height of land was sixty miles 
above the St. John River, within a few miles of the St. Law 
rence River! Maine land agents went forth to arrest the 
Canadian loggers and seize their timber. 

John Baker, a Yankee who had settled on a lot of land 
near present-day Fort Kent, became the center of attention 
in the St. John River territory. Baker s lot had been granted 
to him by the commonwealth of Massachusetts, and he was 
the first English speaking settler to enter the St. John Valley 
and make his home with the Acadians* His house became a 
headquarters for other Yankee settlers who had followed 
him, but he was unwise enough to erect a "liberty pole" with 
a representation of the American eagle on top of it. 

This aroused the Canadian magistrate to a feverish pitch 
and, while the Baker family slept, the house was surrounded 
and Baker was dragged out of bed and off to jail in Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick. The magistrate seized his timber. Baker 
was arraigned before the Canadian court, given two months 
imprisonment, and a fine of twenty-five pounds* 

Rufus Mclntyre, a Maine land agent, went north to in- 
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vestigate. He was accompanied by Major Strickland, Cap 
tain Stover Rines, and a civil posse made up of Bangor men; 
they camped on the border in the Madawaska territory, not 
far from Fort Fairfield, Mclntyre and the officers did not 
sleep in camp but visited one of the settlers, a FitzHerbert 
who had a "line house" a dwelling house directly on the 
disputed boundary line, sitting half in Canada and half in 
the United States. It was later very convenient during prohi 
bition. 

Perhaps Mclntyre was looking for a better bed, as some 
histories say, but it proved to be his undoing. His host was 
also a friend of the Province soldiers. During the night the 
house was surrounded; Mclntyre was arrested and made 
to march on foot to Fredericton. Mclntyre s host then re 
pented of his treachery so he hurried out into the night to 
give warning to Strickland and the posse. We have this 
doggerel to tell us the story: 

Run, Strickland, Run! 

Fire, Stover, Fire/ 

Were the last words of Mclntyre! 

This was the lighting of the fuse that almost started a real 
war. Sir John Harvey, Lieutenant-Governor of New Bruns 
wick, issued a war proclamation in February 1838, and the 
Maine Legislature, in a secret session, also declared war on 
New Brunswick. The Maine Legislature appropriated money 
to draft a militia, and the Federal Government followed 
suit. General Winfield Scott was sent to take command of the 
Maine frontier. 

A military post was established in Houlton. It brought 
color and gaiety and prominence to the little settlement that 
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had been cut off from the rest of the state. Military personnel 
required a road to travel on, so a road was built. Houlton 
was no longer a dot in the woods, but now became an im 
portant military center. Military dispatches were sent forth 
from Houlton, and the ladies had access to fashionable store- 
bought clothes. 

With bright new gowns, a hustle and a bustle in the streets, 
and a great deal of gold braid in evidence, Houlton deemed 
herself worthy of a suitable celebration. American and Brit 
ish officers, and surveyors were invited to Houlton to settle 
their difficulties peaceably. They were royally entertained 
with a banquet and the famous "Line Man s Ball." 

It was a gay affair as these people now felt release from 
those long, snowbound winters of the past. Christiana Worm 
wood, a fourteen-year-old miss, carried off the honors as 
the Belle of the Ball. Little Christiana led the dance with Sir 
Archibald Campbell, chief of the British delegation. The 
gala occasion ended on a sour note, however, when Mr. Bou- 
chette of the British surveyors challenged Colonel Turner, 
an American officer, to a duel, not over Miss Wormwood to 
make the story interesting, but over the more prosaic bound 
ary line. 

A garrison fort was built north of Houlton and named in 
honor of Governor Fairfield, who was then governor of 
Maine. Farther north still, another fort was built but this 
time Maine had changed governors, so this one was called 
Fort Kent. 

The militia marched up to the St. John River. The lumber 
men built booms to protect their treasures* One group of 
militia that had camped on the river with a cannon, ready to 
bombard the Canadian logging camp on the other side of the 
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river, awoke in the morning to find that the Canadians had 
appropriated their cannon and sunk it in the river. 

Incidents such as this were just farcical enough to take the 
sting out of the preparations for war. The United States 
didn t argue too much, with the War of 1812 still fresh in 
their memories, for that outcome hadn t been as decisive 
as they would have desired. An agreement was reached when 
Daniel Webster and Lord Alexander Baring Ashburton, 
Special Minister to the United States, decided on a line that 
was similar to the Mars Hill line claimed by the British* 
But they carried the "due north" line up to and along the 
St. John River, then up the St. Francis River* 

The State of Maine was not enthusiastic about the settle 
ment, and Henry Clay also objected in the Senate, but the 
Federal Government paid Maine and Massachusetts $300,- 
ooo to soften the deal. Maine lost over five thousand acres 
of land. She got half of what she claimed, and Britain got 
half of what she claimed. 

It was said that Webster and Ashburton both secretly 
possessed copies of maps showing the boundary to be 
according to the Alexander grant. A deciding factor in the 
settlement of the dispute was a fort that the United States 
had built on its northern boundary. Because of an error in 
surveying, the fort actually was on Canadian soil. The British 
agreed to help solve this problem by donating a slender 
slice of land to the United States so that the fort would 
be on American soil. It also put a slight curve in an other 
wise straight boundary line. 

Why the Webster-Ashburton line was carried up the St. 
Francis River and not continued along the St. John River 
has made good story material. They say that the Americans 
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did it by plying Webster and Ashburton with too much 
smuggled whiskey, and took them up the wrong river. 
Apparently Daniel Webster had a better capacity than Lord 
Alexander Baring Ashburton. This has never been verified, 
but when the boundary was later re-surveyed, the broken 
glass buried at different points along the line, as was the 
custom, did contain many specimens of what had once held 
alcoholic beverages. 

The only casualty as a result of the war was a cow. Some 
say it was killed by a shot fired at random by a guard, and 
others say it was killed by a nervous guard. Below Houlton, 
a monument has been erected to the only soldier that died 
during the Aroostook Bloodless War. This militia man 
succumbed to pneumonia while marching northward. 

The Yankee loggers went right on selling their big pines 
to the British markets, as they had done before and during the 
"war," using the St. John River to drive them to market. 

During all the turmoil and argument, the Acadians in the 
St. John Valley had remained passive. Previously, they had 
thought their land was British territory and, perhaps, they 
were quite amazed when the discussion arose as to which 
country it was in which they lived. Only in Fort Kent, under 
the guidance of the firebrand, John Baker, did any of the 
French settlers assert themselves as being on the side of the 
Yankees. It was the Aroostook War that made the State of 
Maine aware of this most unusual colony now within its 
borders. 

After the boundary settlement, the Province of New 
Brunswick and the Province of Quebec fell to quarreling 
as to who should have the extra parcel of land that had been 
dumped into their dooryards. There were several thousand 
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square miles in between them that seemed to be unaccounted 
for, and unclaimed. 

Aroostook had new colonists from the militia. The men 
came, they saw, and were conquered; all through the county 
we now have such names as Frost, Hayden, Noyes, Shaw, 
Bean, Bishop, Dow, Bradbury, McCIellan, Savage, Allen, 
Page, Knkham, Gould, Austin, Sinclair, Sawyer, Coffin, 
Mills, Ricker, and Cunliff . 




VI. Little Acadia 



GREAT-GRANDMOTHER Philomene Paradise Austin lives at 
Grandma s house. She is a third-generation French Acadian 
in Fort Kent, and is still living. She was ninety-three years 
old in 1947, and she has a considerable number of grandchil 
dren, great-grandchildren, and eight great-great-grandchil 
dren. She is a little, white-haired old lady who still speaks 
no English. Her French is clear, soft, and well enunciated. 
Those of us who spoke English most of the time, and were 
just picking up a smattering of French, found her easy to 
understand. 

She used to tell us about the old days when the snow was 
up over the doorways in the winter time, and everyone had 
to tunnel his way through to get outdoors. We would sit 

70 
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in front of the massive, old stove in Grandma s house with 
our feet on the ovens. Sometimes she measured our hands for 
mittens, and surprised us by finishing a pair in one day. 
Rocking in a creaky, little chair in front of that huge stove 
was Great-grandma s favorite pastime. The stove was one 
she bought in Canada a long time ago; it burned half a cord 
of wood at a time. It set between two rooms with part of 
the wall cut away to make room for it, and the cooking 
plates on it were built in from one side, like a Dutch oven. 

Grandmere, as we always called her, wore plain black 
dresses with a lace collar and a white apron. In one pocket 
of the apron was a bag of peppermints, but we never could 
have more than one at a time. In the other pocket was a 
package of cigarettes, which she smoked during the evenings 
when Grandpa would be telling stories. When it was very 
cold outdoors and we were very chilly, Grandmere would 
give us a small glass of homemade beet wine. 

It seemed quite natural for her to be smoking cigarettes, 
although in those days nice ladies didn t smoke. She was 
worldly, and, to us, very ancient. I thought that she had 
always smoked cigarettes, and it was only recently that I 
asked her about it. She was ninety years old then, and said 
that she had been smoking for twenty-nine years* 

Within recent years she has become blind, and for a time 
she didn t enjoy smoking because she said she couldn t see 
the smoke. Now, when we go to visit this little white, old 
lady, we offer her a cigarette, and she fusses about how her 
hair must look, and insists that we should have warned her 
we were corning so that she could have put on her good 
black dress. 

If there are any new great-great-grandchildren whom 
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she hasn t seen, she wants to know whom they look like and 
what color their hair and eyes are; sometimes she feels their 
faces to see how tall they are. The children love it, even 
though some of them cannot understand French, She wants 
to know how and where everyone in the family is, and tells 
us about who came to visit her last. She likes to have us bring 
her ice cream, cigarettes, and peppermints. She is perfectly 
healthy and will probably live to be a hundred. 

Grandma Austin is a French Acadian too. Her maiden 
name was Delia Paradise. She was married when she was six 
teen, and had nine children; every single one of them was as 
headstrong and hard to manage as Frank Austin Grandpa. 
She is as different from Grandpa as day is from night. She is 
short and plump, vivacious and full of laughter, and always 
hustling and bustling. Grandpa might have claimed he could 
lick forty wildcats with one hand tied behind him, but we 
knew darn well that Grandma could. 

She had to hustle to keep up with the cows that had to 
be milked, chickens to betaken care of, a pack of youngsters 
to be sent off to school, and a small general store to be tended. 
She discontinued the general store when a post office was in 
stalled at Fort Kent Mills. For thirty-five years she was the 
postmistress. By the time her own family grew up, and she 
could sit back and take it easy, the place was overrun with 
grandchildren. 

Grandma was everything a story-book grandmother is 
supposed to be, with several unconventional and delightful 
additions. She never lost her sense of practicality nor her 
tolerance. No household task was too menial, and no family 
crisis ever stumped her. She could see both sides of at 
controversy, and the bright lining in the darkest clouds.. 
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Grandma had that rare and admirable quality of treating 
everyone alike, whether it was the neighborhood drunkard 
who persistently borrowed quarters from her, or one of the 
mill owners who would come to the house to see Grandpa. 

Grandma s house was the most fascinating place in the 
world. There was a shed full of odds and ends that had 
accumulated through the years, and an old treadmill which 
had once been used to pump water. During spring house- 
cleaning we excitedly hung around waiting for opportu 
nities to help. Cleaning the china closet was the high point 
of the spring cleaning when the old silver that Grandpa s 
father had brought from England could be taken out and 
polished, and the array of brilliantly colored mustache cups 
and odd pieces of china were washed and put back behind 
the glass cupboard doors. 

We ran in and out of the house with the freedom of young 
colts. The cooky jar and doughnut jar were within easy 
reach in the pantry, and if Grandma were frying fresh 
doughnuts she generously doled them out, hot and dripping 
from the kettle of fat. If we wanted to sleep on the outside 
sleeping porch during summer or winter, she let us. We had 
to crawl through an upstairs window to get onto the sleep 
ing porch. It was screened in on three sides, but the bed was 
piled high with some of her patchwork quilts. If we wanted 
to go to a basketball game and lacked the necessary money 
during those depression years, she gave it to us. "Now don t 
tell your grandfather," she d grin. Grandpa would always 
sense what she had done, and he would give us an extra dime 
for ice cream. 

Grandma had a pet deer named Mac. He was a white- 
spotted milk fawn when Uncle Walter first brought him 
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to the house, but it wasn t long before he lost his spots and 
became addicted to doughnuts. He roamed freely through 
the house, the small village and the woods, and Grandma 
could always call him to the back door with a doughnut* 
She kept a red, bow ribbon tied around his neck, especially 
during hunting season. We were enchanted by Mac, until 
he grew older and bigger and also became addicted to riding 
on sleds in the wintertime. If we started down the hill on a 
bobsled, Mac would come flying out through the kitchen 
door and make a wild leap for the sled, knocking some of 
us into the snow with his hoofs, while he rode down the 
hill himself. 

Grandma grew progressively younger. At seventy she 
still looked fifty, but by the time the grandchildren had 
grown up and the great-grandchildren were coming along, 
Grandma decided she d had enough. She closed her house, 
packed her suitcases and loaded them into her green Ford 
sedan and went visiting her scattered family in Chicago, 
Boston, and New York. She is a good driver too. One of the 
old family photographs shows Grandma perched in the 
driver s seat of the first car Grandpa owned. It was one of 
those ancient Fords with a canopy and a brass radiator. They 
say Grandma drove that contraption recklessly and daringly 
all over the countryside. 

When the first English speaking lumbermen came up the 
St. John River and found the several thousand Frenchmen 
living in Kttle villages and on cleared farms along the river 
banks, they were astounded. They had been living there for 
some time, with no apparent connection to the rest of the 
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state of Maine. Nobody seemed to know exactly where 
they came from, nor how long they had been there. 

This French colony on the St. John River makes one of 
the most colorful stories in Aroostook. It was founded by 
Acadians who were driven from their homes in old Acadia 
two hundred years ago, and fled to this valley to build new 
homes and clear new land. They are the same people whom 
Longfellow immortalized in his story of Evangeline, and 
they remain essentially the same today as they were when 
they came here two hundred years before to become the 
first colonists in Aroostook. 

The first French settlement in America was at Port Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, in 1606 many years before other settle 
ments in Canada, and several years before the Pilgrims and 
their Mayflower. Sieur de Monts and his friend Poutrin- 
court brought over a few gentlemen adventurers. They were 
not permanent settlers, but thirty years later, sixty people 
from la Rochelle and the old French provinces of Saintonge 
and Poitou, south of Normandy, were brought to this new 
province called Acadia by Razilly and Charnisay. The 
Acadians of today are descendants of the Razilly colonists* 

Acadia was so named, either because Verrazano called a 
part of the coast Arcadia in 1524, or from the Micmac word 
"acadie," meaning fertile lands. Henry of Navarre called 
it "La Cadie" in 1603, and on early Italian maps it is spelled 
Larcadia and Arcadia. Other spellings are Accadia and 
L Acadia. 

When this territory was transferred to the English, small 
groups of Scotch and English colonies were established 
next door to the six or eight thousand prosperous Acadians 
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with their large farms, herds of cattle, and gay homes. 
Whether the contrast was too much, or because of greed, 
or because the British actually believed that the French 
would attack them even though they had declared them 
selves neutral the Acadians were dispossessed in 1755 and 
deported like sheep to many different lands. Families were 
broken and scattered to New Orleans, Virginia, and even 
to England. 

The Acadians who went to New Orleans soon became a 
part of the growing city, bringing to the city the world fa 
mous and ancient celebration of Mardi Gras. The only Aca 
dian colony to become what it might have been in their orig 
inal home of Port Royal is the colony on the St. John River 
in Aroostook County. Here they lived their routine lives, 
shut off from civilization and world trade routes. They re 
mained less sophisticated than their cousins, and although 
Mardi Gras is celebrated, it never reached the fantastic lav- 
ishness of New Orleans. In the St. John Valley they don 
their costumes and visit from house to house for dancing, 
homemade wine, and laughter. 

At the time of deportation the majority of these unhappy 
people were too stunned to rebel. The few who did rebel, 
like Martin Trudo, took to the woods and joined the Indian 
tribes to wage a hopeless guerrilla warfare. The refugees 
who settled along the St. John Valley came from a ship that 
was overpowered by its captives and ran ashore at the mouth 
of the river. These Acadians were from the village of Grand 
Pr6, Pisiquid, and Chegnecto in old Acadia, and they gradu 
ally moved up the river above Grand Falls to what is now 
Van Buren, Madawaska, and Fort Kent. 

They built their small, sturdy houses and barns, planted 
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their buckwheat, and their own yellow tobacco* They made 
their clothing from the wool of their own sheep and 
possessed their own cattle, but otherwise had few worldly 
goods. There are no antiques to be found in the St. John 
Valley. What furniture they had was fashioned for the barest 
necessities of life. 

The Acadians first came into the St. John Valley above 
Grand Falls in 1757, two years after their deportation. Some 
historians say there was no trace of them before 1775, and 
that there were only Indians living on the river until that 
date, but John Gyles mentions Madawaska in 1756, and tells 
us that there was a French port at Grand Falls. 

The territory around the Madawaska River, where the 
Canadian city of Edmundston and the Maine town of Mada 
waska are now situated, has as old a record as any part of 
the state of Maine, It was a halfway spot on a trade route be 
tween Quebec and St. John, New Brunswick, and was an 
ciently called the Fief of Madawaska. The original conces 
sion was made by the government of Canada to the children 
of the Sieur Charles Aubert de la Chenaye in 1683. Twenty 
years later it was seized by the courts and sold to Joseph 
Blondeau, and in 1 723 there were a few buildings on the Fief 
of Madawaska that had been burned by the Indians, and a 
few "arpens" (acres) of land cleared, but no other settle 
ment. Then the land passed to Pierre Qaverie, then to Rich 
ard Murray, and in 1 802, to Malcolm Frazer. 

Madawaska is an Indian word, and various translators say 
that it is Med-a-wes-kek, a Micmac word meaning "porcu 
pine place." Others say it is "junction of rivers" or "grass 
lands extending to the river banks." More of them agree on 
the porcupines, and there really are a lot of porcupines. 
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When the Acadians first came up the river, Madawaska 
was already recognized as a trading post and a resting spot 
on the long, wilderness trek to the city of Quebec. The first 
settler in what is now the town of Madawaska was Jean 
Baptist Cyr, and he had untold wealth in the form of nine 
sons. Across the river was the trading post owned and op 
erated by Pierre Lizotte and Pierre Dupere, and so the col 
onization of the valley began. The two Pierres traded; more 
Acadian families arrived and flourished. The land was 
plowed. Again they sang and danced on their holidays, and 
nobody in Maine knew anything about them until the nine 
teenth century. 

After 1820, a few venturesome pioneers from the Kenne- 
bec River came north and "discovered" the Acadian villages. 
There were then three or four thousand Acadians living in 
the valley. The French are a prolific race. There was a Thi- 
bodeau who had twenty-five children. In the old days, if a 
man raised twenty-five bushels of oats, the twenty-sixth 
bushel was paid to the parish priest. When the twenty-sixth 
Thibodeau child came into the world, so the story goes, he, 
too, was turned over to the parish priest to be trained and 
educated. 

When the Yankees first came into contact with this lost 
settlement, they felt as though they had stepped into an 
other world. Here was a people with customs, homes, clothes, 
and a language entirely different from anything they had 
known. The large families amazed them. An average French 
family of ten or twelve looked like quite a houseful Early 
travelers along the river regarded the Acadians as curiosities, 
and with true Yankee eyes they tell us that the only two 
prides of Acadia are well dressed children, and a horse and 
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buggy. They also tell us that these people care only for 
frivolity, dancing, and gayety. One historian slips over the 
traces of Yankee reticence and admits that the Acadians have 
handsome, polite children. 

The lands along the river were natural farming lands, with 
rich, black earth. The flat fields and the flat, grass-covered 
islands were fertile, and there were miles and miles of this 
land stretching along both sides of the river* Each farmer 
settled on a large tract of land, then, following the old cus 
tom, he divided it equally among his many sons. Instead of 
allotting one field to one son, and another field to another 
son, the father ran a direct line from the river bank back 
through his farm, giving each son a fair strip of land so that 
all would share equally in the rich earth near the river as well 
as the rockier soil extending up the sloping hills. In time 
these sons divided their farms among their sons, until most 
of the farms in the valley are long, narrow strips, which they 
call "suspender" farms. 

"Captain" Thibodeau who lived in Madawaska was nick 
named the "Seigneur de Madawaska" the Lord of Mada 
waska. This man was said to be so hospitable that he would 
never sit down at the head of his table unless there were at 
least fifty friends, neighbors, and travelers to sit down and 
share his meal with him. 

One of the greatest slanders against these people is the 
myth of the "jumping Frenchman." Even to this day there 
are people who believe that there can be such a distinct, 
nervous malady associated with the French race. W. T. 
Ashby, who was known as "That Parkhurst Man" as that 
was the pen name he used once wrote a complete and 
exceedingly interesting history of Aroostook. It was printed 
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in the Mars Hill View in 1909, but few copies of it are 
available today. Although Mr. Ashby is clear and kind in 
his history, he does have some interesting comments about 
the Acadians. I quote from one passage. 

"Among the Acadians are many unfortunate individuals 
known as jumping Frenchmen/ As far as I know no other 
race on earth is afflicted in a like manner. It is a nervous 
affliction and appears to be hereditary. Some medical men 
attribute the cause to the terrible experience of the mothers 
during the last winter in Acadia, and the awful nerve-rack 
ing journey up the river. Many of the unfortunates will do 
anything they are told to do. Speak to them sharp and they 
will strike or kick. Men have jumped into the river and 
into fires because thoughtless guys wanted a little sport. " 

Mr. Ashby has another delightful story to tell about the 
jumping Frenchmen. 

"There is a story of a scientific man who once went to 
the Madawaska country to study the habits of the so-called 
jumping Frenchmen/ He noticed that the buckwheat cakes 
which were mixed with water and cooked on top of the 
box stove, were exceedingly heavy, but he liked the taste of 
them when served up with maple syrup, fried pork or stewed 
rabbit/ 1 

The story goes on to tell that the scientific man measured 
the ingredients of the buckwheat cakes before being cooked, 
and after being cooked, and to his amazement they weighed 
more after being cooked, and so "he concluded to tarry a 
while and learn the ways and manners and customs of Aroos- 
took Acadia and the nervous disorder called jumpers and 
write a book on it." 

The professor secured board and lodgings with a family 
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who were all jumpers. In the family was a handsome girl 
badly afflicted with the jump habit. By experimenting on 
the man of the family he discovered that if he could get 
behind him and give off a bloodthirsty Indian yell, the poor 
Frenchman jumped a prodigious number of feet into the air, 
gave off a corresponding yell and hightailed it off into &lt; the 
woods. 

He could also make the old lady jump over a broom, but 
she weighed two hundred pounds, and one day she landed 
on the trap door and broke through. She pulled the profes 
sor s whiskers out. He could also make the girl kiss him by 
pointing at her, but by that time he was asked to leave. 

I quote again from Mr. Ashby s story. "Now this Acadian 
farmer kept two large dogs and they were jumpers too. So 
when the traveler got started the old lady pointed her finger 
at him and said Go for dat son of gun! and the dogs went 
for him and tore off his lower garments and lacerated his 
flesh. He arrived in Grand Isle clad in a bushel basket with 
the bottom out of it." 

Such were the stories told of the Acadians. Neither they 
nor their language were understood. Apparently Mr. Ashby, 
as well as other historians, had his prejudices, as well as a 
sense of humor: 

"According to tradition and a few scraps of history it was 
no easy job to convert the Indian tribes of Acadia. They 
claimed their own religion, if it may be called such, was 
better than that of the white man. They soon mastered the 
French language and learned how to use fire arms, how to 
swear, gamble, lie, drink and steal, but were slow to learn 
how to pray. But the constant dropping of water will wear 
away a stone. The good priests kept pegging away, the 
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French kept coining and marrying Indian maidens and after 
a few decades the Indians by the command of their sachems 
embraced the Catholic religion, also consumption, measles, 
mumps, jimjams, dyspepsia and itch, and all was harmony 
and peace." 

None of the early records of histories of Aroostook 
Acadia specify whether the "Frenchmen," whom the Yan 
kees were so quick to criticize, were French Acadians or 
French Canadians, and few of them realized that there 
was any difference. The French Canadians are later date 
colonists, from Normandy and Brittany. Their ties with 
their homeland had but recently been broken, and to them, 
France la belle France was their home. They were build 
ing a new France in a new world. They were Frenchmen to 
the core. That is one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
French Canadian. 

The original Acadians were fishermen, and they had been 
separated from their homeland for a hundred years before 
the French Canadians arrived in this hemisphere, so long 
ago they had severed their ties with their homeland. They 
ajre a taller people and fairer in complexion. They have large^ 
square jaws and are handsome, well-built people. The French 
Canadian is slighter, with sharp features, and dark hair and 
eyes. 

There is a difference in the ways these Frenchmen speak 
their native tongue. The French Canadian has a guttural 
quality to his speech, and quite a bit of Parisian slang in his 
idioms. Acadian French is archaic, somewhat nasal, but well 
enunciated. It is seventeenth-century French and retains old 
phrases and words that are now obsolete. Acadians do not 
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call a staircase by the modern French word for staircase, 
but use the word for ladder. 

The dialect we now call "Madawaska French" is a mixture 
of all the languages spoken along the St. John River Cana 
dian French, Acadian French, English cockney, and Yankee 
swear words. Everyone understands it and can speak it. 

Yankee ingenuity produced some fancy spellings of 
French names when a census was taken in the valley in 1840, 
and many of the old French names are now lost in English 
methods of spelling. Anselmo Albert became Handsome All 
Bear. Coreaux is now Caron, and Moreau is now Morrow. 

Some historians claim there never were any Acadians in 
the St. John Valley, but a comparison of present family 
names with old Acadian family names, as compiled by 
Hannay who did extensive research work in Acadian history, 
shows the Acadian background clearly. Babin, Daigle or 
D Aigle, Bertrand, Blanchard, Burgeois, Connie, Doucet or 
Doucette, Dugast, Gaudet, Hebert, Labathe, Lanoux, Lan~ 
dry, Le Bland, Martin, Morin, Paradise, Perlerin, Poirie, 
Richard, Robichaut, Sire or Cyr, Terrain or Theriault, Thi- 
bodeau, Arsenault, Peltiet or Pelletier, Mercier, Pinet or 
Pinette, Vesin or Voisin, Michel, Roy, Toussaint and La- 
gasse are names of early Acadian colonists of Port Royal, 
and also common names in the St. John Valley. 

Unfortunately, a lot of the French people in the valley 
have felt the antagonism of the newer Yankees, and in their 
efforts to please, and be Americanized, old French names 
hanre been translated into the English equivalent, Levesque 
became Bishop, Charette is sometimes Carter, Rossigiwl 
became Nightingale, and Le Bland is now White. Roi or 
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Roy, as it is now spelled, is sometimes King. Voisine too 
is King. 

Langlois is not a French name. It is derived from 
L* Anglais, meaning "the Englishman." An English family 
once lived in this French settlement, and although none of 
his descendants speak English, they still carry the name 
given to them by the French* Lapointe or La Pointe is not 
an original family name, but was the name given to a family 
who was living on one of the points of land in the river. 

The Yankees have always claimed that the Acadians were 
a mixture of white and Indian blood. The kettle was calling 
the pot black. In all the early colonies up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard there was a scarcity of women, and many 
of the colonists had Indian squaws for wives. The majority 
of Acadian colonists had brought their wives and families 
with them, and amongst the carefully sought Acadian rec 
ords there are instances of a few men marrying Indian 
maidens, two hundred years ago. 

At the time when there was so much friction between the 
French and English settlements in the new world, that was 
one of the points the New England colonist brought against 
his neighbor. He firmly turned his back on his own family 
tree, but prepared an expedition out of Boston harbor to 
Port Royal to massacre the inhabitants, because they had 
intermingled with Indians. 

Only the Acadian has been openly accused of such mis 
behavior, and the present-day Acadian, if he happens to be 
from the family tree of those five or six early settlers who 
had dusky maidens to share their life s burdens with them, 
can boast of having one one-thousandth drop of Indian 
blood in his veins* 




VIL Boom Town 



AT THE NORTHERN tip of Maine is the melting pot of the 
St. John Valley. Fort Kent has a population of about three 
thousand, a combination and conglomeration of every kind 
of people and every type of industry that flourished along 
the river. It isn t the oldest town on the border nor the 
largest, but it has a more colorful background than any of 
the other valley towns. Sometimes it is called the most 
northern town in Maine, when actually Madawaska holds 
that spot on the map. Fort Kent was better known to the 
Yankees, and therefore assumed major importance in the 
eyes of the English speaking settlers. It didn t have as much 
of the old-world French-peasant quality as Madawaska and 
Van Buren and the Yankees felt more at home where they 
could carve their own homes out of what was still forest land. 
Fort Kent was first settled in 1784 by Joseph Nadeau. 
It was named La Discharge because the Fish River emptied 
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into the St. John at this spot. The Acadians farmed the land, 
but when the Yankees came, they cut timber. The first of 
these were two Baker brothers and John Harford from the 
Kehnebec River. Nathan Baker built a saw mill, and John 
Baker became famous as the "Hero of Madawaska." He 
should have been nicknamed the "Fuse of the Aroostook 
War." Later, a Wheelock and a Savage followed those first 
New Englanders. All of them had been granted lots of land 
by the state of Massachusetts before Maine became a sepa 
rate state. 

The river town quickly developed into a logging center 
and a depot camp for the timber industry. Shep Gary 
established the first general store in Fort Kent. Timber buy 
ing markets suddenly appeared. The lumber barons made 
it their headquarters and brought in more loggers. The 
loggers made it their recreation center when they came out 
of the woods on the spring drives and headed for the Cana 
dian taverns across the river. Then they whooped down Fort 
Kent s one street with a swagger of international world- 
liness and gave the fast reputation to the town, which it 
has never lost. The paths of two nations as weU as two 
peoples crossed here, and when the boundary dispute 
reached a boiling point, it started to bubble in Fort Kent, 

The oldest written record of the early history of Fort 
Kent is a map owned by Richard Crocker, the principal of 
the Madawaska Training School in Fort Kent. It was found 
in a wheel barrow load of trash that was being carted off 
to the dump. The framed map is yellow with age, and the 
ink has turned brown. It is a crudely drawn sketch of Fort 
Kent, dated 1838, showing the contours of the St. John and 
Fish^Rivers. On the St. John River are drawings of squared 
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timbers floating down the waterway. There are plans for 
the building of a fort at the mouth of the Fish River, and 
although the plans are complete they indicate that the fort 
was originally meant to be built of stone, like a tiny, medieval 
castle. One section of the map is dotted with tiny represen 
tations of burnt trees, and labeled "brale" the French word 
for burnt. The map also shows a mill at Fish River Falls* 
and another fort farther up the river at Soldier Pond. Most 
of the writing is illegible, but the name on the fort where 
Fort Kent is now was either Fort Jarvis or Fort Janis. 

The present fort of squared timbers was built at the mouth 
of the Fish River in 1841. The militia established a barracks 
at Fort Kent, and built its military road along Shep Gary s 
old tote road by Soldier Pond up to Fort Kent. Many of 
the military personnel stayed in Fort Kent as permanent 
settlers, and many others followed. There were vast possi 
bilities in the untouched country. Timber was selling at its 
highest price, and was easily accessible. They stayed, they 
logged, and they prospered. 

By 1860 the border town was a gay, booming colony of 
French Acadians, Scotch and Irish lumberjacks, lumber 
barons with plenty of money to spend, military officers from 
the army barracks, and the hardier of the sportsmen who 
came down the Allagash River from Moosehead Lake. 
Whiskey couldn t be bought in Maine, but there were some 
excellent brands for sale across the river in Canada, and if 
a man carried it across the border already under his belt 
if not quite "under the table" it couldn t be called 
smuggling. 

For many years Major Dickey, a tall, dignified looking 
gentleman with a long, white beard, was a familiar figure 
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in the booming town. Outsiders dubbed him the "Duke of 
Fort Kent," and indeed he was. It was due to the Major s 
efforts that public schools were established in the northern 
country, and it is also a tribute to his fair mindedness that 
he insisted that French, the native language, be taught in 
these schools as well as English. 

When the military troops moved out of Fort Kent, 
Major Dickey bought the partly torn down barracks, and 
converted it into a home. Later, he bought a large, white 
house across the street from the old barracks, and rented the 
furnished part of the barracks as a hotel. It was not a success 
ful venture until it was taken over by John Mclnerney and 
the old army barracks of the Bloodless War became famous 
as "The Dickey House." 

John Mclnerney completed the finishing of the barracks 
building in a lavish style. No material or workmanship was 
too expensive, and he made special trips to Portland to buy 
his furniture, and to Boston for complete kitchen equipment. 
He installed bathrooms and acetylene gas lights, and hired 
Negroes for servants. The Dickey House blossomed into 
an elegant little hotel, a veritable show place in the woods. 
Mclnerney was a hotel man, and at the Dickey House he 
was a success. The place became noted for its meals and 
service, as well as its furnishings. 

The Negro servants were novelties in the valley, although 
he got them in St. John, New Brunswick. They were born 
in Ochenbog, on the river, and were quite used to this 
climate. They were all named Mclntyre since they were all 
descendants of the Negro slaves of a man whose name was 
Mclntyre. 

Sportsmen and commercial travelers were the chief guests 
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at the Dickey House. The traveling salesman has always 
followed the pioneer, but the sportsmen came down through 
the lakes, woods, and rivers by canoe, and it wasn t long 
before the Dickey House was as well known as many New 
York hotels* It was an embryonic tourist center and 
Mclnerney also maintained two sporting lodges across the 
river in Canada. He hired Indians as guides, but he brought 
canvas canoes from Oldtown. 

"There were a lot of pirogues on the river too/ 1 he says. 
"The farmers used pirogues all the time, just like a horse 
and buggy, and you d be surprised at the number of women 
who could run those rapids with a setting pole, every bit 
as good as the men." 

In the winter time Mclnerney went up the Allagash 
River with a sleigh to call on the trappers and buy their furs, 
then drove across to Seven Islands on the California Trail, 
and came down the St* John River to make the rounds of 
those trappers. 

John Mclnerney is a little old man with a healthy, pink 
and white complexion, who is spending his last few days 
in a Grey Nuns Hospital across the river from Fort Kent. 
He is keen looking, although he is eighty-six years old, and 
he remembers events of a forgotten time as though they had 
happened yesterday. He speaks with a slight British clip to 
his words, as most New Brunswick people do. He is very 
polite, and not at all like the general run of "characters" 
who have achieved renown because they can cuss fancier 
than anyone else or never washed their necks. 

Mclnerney was twenty-eight years old when he first came 
up the St. John River to run Bob Conners hotel at Conners. 
He is Irish, and was born in St. John, New Brunswick. For 
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thirteen years he stayed at the Conners hotel, gathering 
experience and making the hotel a well-known stopping 
place in the back woods. When he rented the barracks from 
Major Dickey, he was already familiar to the sportsmen and 
travelers who came through the country. 

The Dickey House has been torn down for some time 
now, and the younger generation does not remember it, 
When town history is discussed in a classroom, someone tells 
of a tin box that was buried under the flag pole in front of 
the old Dickey House. I was never sure just what was in it, 
but believed it was buried gold* 

Near where the old Dickey House once stood, and over 
looking the square that was the parade ground for the militia, 
is the Page house. It is a large imposing-looking building set 
back from the street with wide lawns, an iron fence, and 
shade trees around it. It is painted yellow and has one of 
those round towers on the corner of it that were once so 
popular. Over the porch archway is a carved Maine seal. 

I had walked by the house many times and curiously won 
dered about it* There was no bustle of activity it just 
stood there like-a lonesome souvenir from the past. The town 
has grown away from it and shifted closer to the river, and 
the hous&now stands on the corner of one of the residential 
streets. It is not an ugly looking building, but has been de 
signed with better taste than the average large house of the 
Victorian period. 

I thought the interior would be quite heavy and dark, but 
it isn t. It is warm and friendly inside, despite its expensive 
looking furnishings. I had called on Hamp Page for informa 
tion, but I really wanted to see the inside of the house. It is 
well worth Bsdng subterfuge. 
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The house is delightful. Each piece of furniture and bric- 
a-brac was selected with care and remarkable taste. It is dis 
tinctive, and would stand the most critical eye in this mod 
ern day of overemphasized interior decorating. The wall 
paper, put on fifty years ago, is exactly like that which would 
be selected now. 

The rooms are large, with a lot of windows and light, and 
beautiful, lace curtains. There are delicately carved tables, 
light red oak chairs, carved mirror frames* and fireplaces 
tiled with a light-colored marble. There is an exceptionally 
graceful horsehair sofa, a few Oriental rugs, and a small, fur- 
inlaid rug that is mostly beaver. The light-colored paneling 
over most of the house is of a classic design, and only a few 
of the doorways and arches are carved. The bedrooms alone 
show a distinct Victorian appearance with ornate beds and 
real feather bed mattresses. There are a great many pieces of 
heavy marble-topped furniture, and some of bird Veye maple. 

The whole interior of the house is reminiscent of a tiny 
French palace. The dining room buffet is filled with Limoges 
china, a few pieces of ironstone, and a few valuable pieces of 
old Wedgwood. The house remains what it was when it 
was completed by Hamp Page s father, I. H. Page. It is a 
symbol of bygone days in Fort Kent. Times were the gayest 
when the Page house was built. Fort Kent was timber con 
scious and style conscious. There were community dances 
at the school house, and lavish house parties in equally lavish 
homes where the ladies could show off their elaborate color 
ful gowns of those times. There was wild speculation in tim 
ber and a great deal of money to spend. 

There were brisk sunny winter afternoons spent in bright 
red sleighs on the river ice, with fast racing horses. The spoit 
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of kings quickly caught the imagination of the lumber men, 
and when they had leisure time they spent it on horses. In 
summer sleek mares and high wooden- wheeled sulkies were 
common sights, and during the wintertime the frozen St. 
John River provided an excellent race track. 

All of this has disappeared from the river valley, from 
Fort Kent as well as the other towns. Fort Kent still presents 
a picture of a mixture of people, and has the same frontier 
appearance as has every town in Aroostook. Its one splurge 
of color and romance was brief, lasting only through the 
years from the Bloodless War until the last big trees were cut. 

Hamp Page seems to be the only one of the racing men left 
in the valley. His full name is George Hampton Page, the 
grandson of Colonel David Page who came to Fort Kent 
with the militia. Hamp must be sixty now, but he is an active 
wiry person. He isn t handsome, but he has a lot of friendly 
homeliness in his face and a twinkle of humor in his eyes. 
In many ways, Hamp is a reminder of those early days in 
the border town, and he holds a steadying influence on the 
newer standards of the growing valley. He goes about his 
work of running a starch factory, exercising his horses, and 
acquiring a reputation for caustic wit. Everyone knows him 
as "Hamp" Page. 

Hamp s starch factory is on the road to Fort Kent Mills, 
a little village about a mile outside of town. There were quite 
a few of us youngsters from this little village who walked 
the mile into the Fort Kent schools. Hainp often drove up to 
his plant and invariably stopped and filled up the old, squar 
ish, Ford sedan with children. Any ride in a car was a nov 
elty, and any ride at all was a delightful change from walking 
that same mile over and over again. 
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In the wintertime he would race up the road with a fast 
horse and a tiny sulky. One afternoon as I was coming out of 
the high school, Hamp s horse was trotting up the street with 
the sulky. He stopped, grinned, and asked if I wanted a ride. 
It was almost too good to be true. Even a ride in a car couldn t 
surpass the opportunity of riding with that fast horse. There 
was plenty of room on the bucket seat and I climbed up, 
speechless with delight. Never have I traveled that mile in 
any better style, or with any greater sense of speed. We 
fairly flew over the road and never, as long as I live, will I 
ever forget that sensation. Not even the first plane ride 
could compare with that one and only ride behind a race 
horse! 

The only time there is any real excitement in Fort Kent 
is in the spring, when the log drive comes down the river and 
there is a possibility of the town being flooded. Springtime 
in the north is the slushiest, muddiest, drizzliest, most dis 
heartening season of the whole year. The snow never leaves 
the ground until near June. It rains, it snows, it blows, and 
freezes all during April and May. 

The climax of the season comes when the ice goes out of 
the river, sometime between the first and the middle of May. 
School never cojild hold us. We used to flock down to the 
river, line up on the rails of the International Bridge and 
watch the ice "run." The wide river, heaving and tossing 
with breaking ice, was an impressive spectacle. We looked 
with excitement for animal tracks on some of the larger 
sheets of ice, and we shivered whenever the huge masses 
struck the bridge and pushed their way between the piers. 
The river would keep rising and the ice would race by faster 
and faster. Everyone in town watched the rising water and 
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waited to see if the ice would jam anywhere along the way 
and dam the water to a higher level* Speculations as to a flood 
were the only topics of conversation, and sometimes the 
river did overflow its low banks and creep into town. One 
year they used canoes on Main Street, and schools were 
closed for an unexpected vacation. 

St. John River floods were never the devastating, fearsome 
events that the word implies. Except for damage to the 
homes and stores that lay in its path, it really was only a time 
for hilarious excitement, a lot of wisecracks and funny sto 
ries. All the rubber boots in town were sold out in record 
time, and anyone who had an outboard motor to put on a 
canoe could have the additional thrill of putt-putting along 
where the sidewalk was supposed to be. 

The unf amiliarity lasted for only a few days, and then the 
town settled back into routine. Usually there were no spring 
floods. The ice just went out of the river and the log drive 
from the upper sections of the Allagash and St. John floated 
down behind it. This too was an event we watched for. We 
played hookey from school and went down to the bridge 
again. There were long logs forty-foot timbers that looked 
like match sticks on the fast water. We always hoped to see 
a real "river hog" riding down on one of the logs, but we 
never did. These were smaller timbers than the ones of forty 
years ago, and they offered a precarious perch to anyone 
who might have been reckless enough to ride on them. The 
last log drive, went down the Fish River some time ago, but 
the St. John River is not so easily vanquished, and spring 
drives of timber still come down into St. John by Fort Kent. 

The town may now have lost some of its boisterousness, 
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but it has never lost that international air of easy access to a 
foreign country. Before the building of the International 
Bridge, an enterprising gentleman by the name of Joe Long 
built his own private foot bridge across the river. It was a 
narrow, swinging, swaying contraption, suspended between 
tall piers. He charged a toll of five cents to go over the 
bridge, and customers always claimed that it was longer 
going over than coming back, and that it swayed more in die 
wind on the way back. 

The loggers no longer had to burl a log across the river 
in order to lean on a polished bar and hang their caulked 
boots on a brass rail. Fort Kent might have been at the end 
of the road, but on the other side of the foot bridge was a 
foreign country, and until recently Joe Long s enterprise 
was an up and coming business. It withstood the onslaught of 
wind and winter, and the spring break-ups for many years, 
until it finally broke down the tall piers alone remain rooted 
to the river bed. 

Fort Kent has an unfinished appearance. It sprawls on the 
river banks and is divided into several separate sections, with 
a business district at each end of town. The outside edges 
are the residential sections, and the Fort Kent blockhouse 
is right in the middle of town with a wide area of fields and 
trees and rivers around it. Some of the shops are relics of the 
past, with high false fronts and narrow windows, but some 
of them are glittering examples of modern chrome and glass. 
There are all types of people on the streets. Everyone speaks 
both French and English whether it is one of the little, 
lavender, old ladies whose father was an officer with the 
militia, or whether it is the young potato farmer from the 
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back roads who comes to town with a showy ten gallon hat 
perched on his black curls and his dungarees tucked into 
muddy boots. 

Saturday night in town presents a cross section of all the 
St. John Valley. The farm housewives come in with a truck 
to do their shopping, and they are generally surrounded by a 
pack of youngsters. Young French dandies hang around the 
street corners, dressed in their best and flashiest clothes. Their 
ties and socks are spectacular. Pert petite French lassies 
mince along on spike heels, wearing very chic, very feminine 
clothes. Sometimes the spike heels are combined with bobby 
socks and sometimes the frilly dresses are topped with a 
checkered mackinaw. Potato buyers hang around the hotel 
cocktail lounge more conservatively dressed in their business 
suits. French Acadian farmers stomp up the sidewalks in high 
boots and work shirts open at the throat. There are a lot of 
lumber jaciks just hanging around staring wistfully at the 
crowds* Huge trucks and cars are jammed along the street. 
Rattly Model T Fords and long sleek Packards roll reck 
lessly down the dimly lighted Main Street. Everyone goes 
out to the dance at the barn that has been turned into a road- 
house and named the Silver Dollar. 

The only brightly lighted spot in town is around the cus 
toms house at the end of the International Bridge that crosses 
the river into Canada. That, too, is a busy place. The Cana 
dians come over to drink American canned beer, and after 
the dance, the Americans flock over to the little village of 
Clair, New Brunswick, to crowd the miniature restaurants 
for steaks and lobsters, as it seems to taste much better across 
the border. 




VI I L Backwoods School 
Teacher 



I OFTEN THINK that I was lucky to have gone to the Mada- 
waska Training School in Fort Kent. During the two years 
I spent at the school I acquired an entirely new set of ideas 
and attitudes^ The student body was small and there was 
an air of informality in the classrooms. Everyone had a cer 
tain amount of work to do, and there was no hedging or 
dodging it. 

The Mada waska Training School is such a small school that 
few people outside of the St. John Valley know of its exist 
ence. The third normal school to be established in Maine, it 
differs from other normal schools in that its basic reason 
for existence is to train teachers to cope with the language 
problem in the valley the inability of the majority of school 
children to speak English. In the old days, the only schools 
in the valley were convent and parochial schools maintained 
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by the Catholic Church, and as such they offered just as one 
sided an education as would a completely Anglicized school. 

When the state legislature raised money for the purpose 
of teaching the "French inhabitants 5 the English language, 
public schools were set up, but they were not successful. 
It was soon apparent that teachers were needed who could 
master the French language as well as English. The Training 
School to train valley people to be valley teachers was the 
solution. It offers a two-year normal school course, as well 
as a three-year, preparatory, high school course. 

I had gone through four years at the Fort Kent High 
School and, like a great many other girls in the valley, I 
turned to the Training School for two years of normal school 
training, and thus to teaching as a vocation. We waded 
through a smattering of teaching problems, such subjects as 
psychology and biology, along with glee club and basketball 
practice. The majority of the students were French, and 
were still struggling with English. 

Many of the students lived at the dormitories on practically 
a cooperative basis. The charge for board and room was 
pared down to the minimum. The boys looked after the 
gardens where all of the school s vegetables were grown. 
They did the janitor work, took care of the cows, hens, and 
pigs, and kept the lawns cut. The girls worked in the kitchen, 
dining room, and dormitories. 

Although I was not living at the dormitory I did have 
a job in the library that helped pay the tuition. I particularly 
remember the thousands of file cards I made, and the little 
volume of Anatole France that I first read out of curiosity 
and then frantically searched for more. There was always 
a lot of extracurricular activity at the school. Basketball 
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games, school dances, and plays seemed as important as the 
many hours spent in practice teaching. 

Most of the teachers lived at the dormitories and their 
doors were usually wide open to the students. We borrowed 
their books, lounged in their easy chairs, and generally gave 
them no privacy at all. I think we were impressed most of 
all with the personality of Richard Crocker, the principal of 
the school. Mr. Crocker set the pattern. He made no effort 
to do this, but it was there just the same. He taught quite 
a few of the classes, and his psychology and biology courses 
are the ones I remember most vividly. As a teacher he had 
no equal. What he taught stayed stuck in the minds of all 
his students. His were the most informal classes in the 
school and usually lasted longer than the allotted hour. The 
discussions didn t always conform to the required subject, 
but might drift on to wildlife conservation, sportsmanship, 
agriculture, geography, or astronomy. He didn t confine 
himself to lecturing, but usually started the ball rolling by 
drawing out our ideas and questions. When class time was 
over and he had a free hour, we didn t rush for the door, 
but only moved closer and sat around on his desk. Despite 
the fact that he had the busiest schedule in the school, he 
always had time for a discussion. We even haunted his office 
and the slightest excuse would bring a gang of us upstairs. 
He kept a large supply of extra chairs on hand and had a 
wide variety of interests that he made equally interesting to 
us. 

One year he put in new asparagus beds in the school gwv 
dens. No one had thought that asparagus could be grown so 
far north, but he had asparagus that was just two weeks be 
hind the outside markets. He experimented with potato 
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growing and produced 240 bushels to the acre, when every 
one else in the section was raising only 150. Sometimes he 
talked about the sea and sailing ships. He was from Belfast, 
Maine, and had spent his childhood on the coast. He had 
several prints of old sailing vessels in his office, and to this 
day I can remember the names of the different sails. To us 
inland people they were strange, but Dick Crocker made 
them seem real. 

For those who played basketball and had weak ankles, he 
had a unique method of strapping our ankles to keep them 
from twisting, and more than once we came to him for minor 
cuts and bruises as well as some of our more complicated 
personal problems. There was only one thing Dick Crocker 
ever asked of us, and that was tolerance. 

He is a young man, good looking, of average height and 
with a somewhat ruddy complexion and sandy hair. He 
dresses conservatively and always looks serious. He doesn t 
laugh easily, but he does have a dry sense of humor. Any 
outdoor activity can drag him away from the class room, 
and I think Dick Crocker would rather go hunting and 
fishing than eat. He had a beagle hound called Jack during 
the years I was at the school, and Jack followed him every 
where, slept through all his classes, and quietly padded 
around wherever he went. 

Richard Crocker was born in Stockton Springs, Maine. 
His father was a sash and cabinet maker. He went to the 
Belfast schools and spent all of his early years on the Maine 
sea coast. He graduated from the University of Maine in 
1914, and although he had majored in biology and agricul 
ture, he thought he would like teaching, and he accepted a 
job at the Madawaska Training School. 
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The valley of French Acadians was a far cry from the 
Maine sea coast, but he liked it. He likes teaching and he 
likes people- The "live and let live" philosophy of the St. 
John Valley people appealed to him, so he stayed. For twelve 
years Mr. Crocker taught agriculture and science at the 
Training School Miss Nowland was then the principal and 
when she retired in 1926, Mr. Crocker was appointed 
principal of the school. 

There have been many gradual changes in the school since 
it was first founded under the guidance of Vetal Cyr. TKe 
school has offered a more advanced education than the 
young people of the valley would otherwise have had. It has 
produced teachers for the valley teachers who have had 
no qualms about spending their winters out in some back 
woods settlement, since this was the type of environment 
they had come from. 

When the school was first established the students brought 
their own food to the dormitories and cooked their own 
meals. In 1916, Dickey Hall, named for Major Dickey, was 
opened and students were boarded at the school by helping 
with the work and growing some of their own food in the 
school gardens. There has always been a shortage of funds 
for the school, and it was a distinct feather in Mr. Crocker s 
cap when the Training School acquired a modern gymnasium 
building with one of the best basketball floors in Aroostook. 
Madawaska Training School has turned out some of the best 
basketball teams in the state, with an average of only twenty 
boys in the student body. The gym has practically become 
a town institution. The high school uses it for basketball 
practice and for plays and dances. Various town organiza 
tions use it f pr their minstrel shows and formal balls, and 
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even the town meetings have been held at the gymnasium. 

With all his interests and outside activities, Mr. Crocker 
has always been willing to shoulder a few more. He served 
as a trial justice in the town, as well as being on the school 
board. During the war he managed to squeeze in wartime 
work on selective service, the OPA rationing board, the 
Home Guard, and draft board meetings. He pointed with 
pride to the high percentage of volunteer service men from 
the Training School alumni in fact, from all of the territory 
around Fort Kent. Their list of casualties was high too, and 
for the same reason. 

Primarily, Mr. Crocker s main interest is in teaching and 
the problems of teaching. Some of his ideas on education are 
still considered too advanced for the more conservative rules 
that are laid down for public schools. One language experi 
ment he carried on at the Madawaska Model School, a 
grammar school connected with the Training School, is of 
noteworthy interest in this bi4ingual community- The chil 
dren attending the Model School are from both English and 
French homes. One year, he started a first grade class in 
English with a few extra lessons in French, and continued 
the course in French through all of the eight years of this 
class. At the end of that time it was proved conclusively that 
not only could both languages be mastered, but that English 
grammar was definitely improved and to that extent it 
was above average. He was among the first in the state to 
use the Binet-Simon intelligence tests and the Standard 
Accomplishment tests in his school This was almost twenty 
years ago, long before it became a general practice to use 
them. In time he hopes to start a two-year agricultural course 
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at the Training School, as well as a home economics course, 
and vocational work. 

There is little opportunity for the majority of the valley 
people to go away to school* The cost of going to college 
is prohibitive. Since the "French" make up a third of the 
population in Aroostook and are steadily increasing, it is 
doubly important that educational advantages be offered to 
them. The basis on which the Training School is operated 
is such that any student, despite his financial status, has the 
opportunity of going to school. 

When I was graduated from the Training School I went 
to teach * in one of the typical backwoods schools character 
istic of where most of the teachers go. The Churchill school 
was on Churchill Lake on the headwaters of the Allagash 
River. It was a lumber camp depot, absolutely cut off from 
the rest of the state of Maine, and buried in the biggest tract 
of timberland in the East, The only way to reach it, except 
by plane or canoe, was to drive through Canada and into 
Maine again over a logging road from the border* I was 
intensely excited about it, as I had heard Grandpa talk about 
that wild stretch of timberland. Mr. Crocker had mentioned 
it many times too, as he spends his hunting and fishing trips 
in the Allagash woods. 

When I arrived in October, it was with the definite 
understanding that I wouldn t be going out again until 
spring. The tiny settlement of log cabins, lumbermen s 
boarding house and lumber camps, was snowbound all 
through the winter. Several of the lumberjacks f amilies were 

* Mrs. Hamlin s teaching adventures are fully described in her book, 
Nine Mile Bridge Ed. 
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living at the little depot, and the state maintained a school 
for the children. 

Teaching those children was a revelation to me. Every 
day I learned something new about them, and some new 
way to reach them, and I had a lot of fun doing it. The 
universal argument on a language difficulty in such a com 
munity is that there is no reason why all shouldn t learn to 
speak English since they are living in a country which uses 
the English language as its basic language. This is all too 
true. It should be added that there is no reason why both the 
required language and the native language cannot be mas 
tered at the same time, although the standards for public 
school education do not allow for this. It is a mistake for them 
to forget their native tongue, to lose it in their preference for 
the other which is what generally happens. 

Since the pupils from the French homes speak French 
entirely, at home with their parents, the only solution which 
has been found, so far, is to stress their speaking English 
while at school, and to teach them with English words and 
not the French translation. It is no small problem to be faced 
with a pupil who cannot speak or understand English, and 
yet must be made to understand through the use of English. 
To this day I can still see that tremendously pleased light of 
understanding in a five-year-old boy s eyes each time I was 
able to translate to him through words and action what the 
meanings of some things were in English. Students grasp it 
more strongly if this procedure is followed, with no resorting 
to French for explanation. 

I opened school the day after I arrived at Churchill. The 
schoolhouse actually was a log cabin, with a wide porch 
that overlooked the Allagash River. The school desks were 
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shiny and clean, and the teacher s desk was a heavy, old- 
fashioned affair, but the swivel chair was comfortable. There 
were shelves of school books and two blackboards which 
actually were wide boards nailed together and covered with 
a rough, black oilcloth* There was a squat, round bull-dog 
stove in one corner. 

There were sixteen pupils in nine grades. Only half of 
them could speak English, or broken English, apd four of 
them could just barely understand English. Three could not 
speak French at all. Harry was the only beginner, and he 
couldn t even understand "yes" and "no" in English. I spent 
most of my time starring in amateur dramatics, such as 
"Peter Rabbit hopped across the road" and "They cried and 
cried," 

No more difficult word than "rabbit" could have been 
chosen to start with, but that is one of the drawbacks of 
teaching in the "French country." The textbooks were 
written for children who can speak English. A rabbit does 
not make a distinctive noise like a dog or a rooster. There 
is no "bow-wow" or "cock-a-doodle-do" to be used for a 
rabbit. A rabbit hops. I hopped across the school room 
floor all five feet ten inches of me. Harry immediately 
lost his bashfulness and howled with laughter. 

"Lapin," he said. 

"Rabbit," I said, and showed him the word and the pic 
ture. 

"Rabbit," he said, and he never forgot it. 

To teach him that the rabbit s name was Peter was more 
difficult. It was several moments before he understood that 
when I touched him on the shoulder and said "Harry," then 
pointed to the picture of the rabbit and said "Peter" that 
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he realized the rabbit s name was Peter. We progressed with 
gymnastics, Peter Rabbit and I. 

We had many other diversions at the school, especially 
when the loose cows in the depot camp inspected us through 
the windows, or I put a tiny border on the blackboard 
caricatures of the children on their way to school. Some of 
these youngsters had never been outside Churchill or beyond 
the tiny Canadian village of Lac Frontiere. An eleven-year- 
old English girl, whose father was a fire warden on the 
Southwest Branch of the St. John River, had seen a loco 
motive for the first time when she came through Lac 
Frontiere to stay at Churchill for the winter. 

It was her brother who brought a Geographic Magazine 
to my desk, and opened at a picture of warehouses on a 
harbor. 

"Why do they build the houses so close to the water? " 
he asked. 

"So the ships may be loaded easily." 

"But won t they be flooded in the springtime when the 
water comes up?" 

He had always seen the spring freshet on the St. John 
River and believed that this was a world-wide occurrence. 
When I started to explain something about tides, all the other 
pupils dropped their work to listen. They knew nothing 
about tides. 

Rozaire, in the fourth grade, was clever with a jack knife 
and the oily modeling clay, but terribly backward in his 
school subjects. He was too shy even to try to speak Eng 
lish, and had just been pushed along into the fourth grade 
because of his age. At first he would learn nothing, but when 
I let hixn spend school hours on his whittling and modeling, 
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and praised them and talked about them, it did bring on a 
gradual change. He was still behind his class, but at least he 
was trying. He built a perfect miniature of a Lombard 
tractor with a line of loaded bobsleds strung behind it. The 
logs were finished to the tiniest detail of the lumber company 
mark. He spent hours working over tiny ox carts and small- 
scale models of the roadside shrines that are so common in 
the province of Quebec. 

Each pupil was a separate personality. There were as many 
language levels in the school as there were pupils, but they 
did have one thing in common. All of them had spent their 
lives in the back woods, and they were childishly naive about 
many commonplace things. The fountain pen I had was an 
object of curiosity, and my descriptions of a five-and-ten- 
cent store seemed like a fairy tale. What the average 
American child takes for granted streamlined trains, police 
men, soda fountains, ocean liners, movies and submarines 
was incomprehensible to them. But they know from first 
hand experience how the deer "yard" gather in groups 
under the dense cedar growths to keep out of the deep winter 
snow. They know where the squirrel keeps his winter food, 
and how the beaver builds his house. In the spring time we 
made excursions to the mud ponds to inspect the plant life 
and insects, and this too they liked. 

They loved to dramatize stories, and one time the sixth 
grade played "Aladdin s Lamp" and invited the parents. 
They hung sheets and blankets up on wires to make a stage, 
and they dressed in their mothers 7 biggest aprons, homespun 
blankets and long scarves which was their impression of 
Arabian finery. 

Pete was Aladdin, and he had a kerosene lantern. The 
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Princess fell through the window when her precarious perch 
of wooden boxes tumbled down, and the Magician swapped 
a cant dog for the lantern. This was accompanied with their 
own improvised dialogue. 

"Who are you?" 

"Hi ham de ghost." 

A whisper from the sidelines "Non, non pas ga, une 
ginee." 

"Hi ham de ginee. What you want?" 

Pete scratched his head and pondered. He was prompted 
from behind the curtain. "De Princess! De Princess! " 

Pete came to life. "I want the Princess. Look out! You re 
stepping on my dress." 

Scene 2, Act III 

"Hallo, Princess. What you got for me today?" 

"Hi got old lantern." 

"You trade him for cant dog? " 

"Pete she s be mad." 

"Good cant dog." 

"Hall right. You take him." 

Pete appeared on the scene. "Where is my lantern? " 

"Hi give him to Quatre Poche." (Four Pockets) 

"Where did he go?" 

"Hon top of his house." (meaning, home) 

On cold mornings that winter they gathered around the 
cherry-red box stove, teasing, whispering, and giggling, 
scraping clotted snow and ice from their woolen socks and 
mittens. They planned to go skating after school as the boys 
had cleared the pond in front of the depot camp office. When 
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a plane landed on Churchill Lake, I automatically declared a 
recess. I couldn t have held them away from it anyway. 

Snow drifted around the building, half covering the four 
windows, and burying the porch, but it was comfortable 
inside with the smell of dry chalk and damp, woolen cloth 
ing. A fire crackled in the box stove, and there was a constant 
murmuring and wriggling. If it was stormy and the day was 
unusually long, they could suddenly be brought to life if 
given a chance to sing. 

I couldn t sing a note, but the teacher before me had al 
ready laid a good foundation for their singing, and they sang 
loudly and lustily. The most amazing thing about their sing 
ing was that they could sing in English. Even Georgette, 
who wouldn t speak a word of English in class, could sing 
all the well-known school songs in English. She sang loud 
est of all, and never understood a word of what she was 
saying. 




IX. St. John Valley 



THE BONE OF contention on the northern border of Maine 
is a truly majestic river. It is unhampered and untainted. It 
carries no excess wastes from any mills of industry, and no 
dams hinder its normal flow. It winds its leisurely way 
through a narrow, curving valley. It is quiet and peaceful, 
although its headwaters offer a daring challenge to river 
navigation and boating skill. It is a wide river, spreading over 
sandy, shallow bars and rippling over rocky ledges. 

The Indians named it the Wooloostook, in honor of one 
of their greatest chiefs. The Indian translators, as usual, have 
interpreted it as Crooked River and Shallow River. It is now 
called the St. John because it was discovered by Samuel de 
Champlain on St. John the Baptist s Day in 1604. 

This northern stream, which flows in the opposite direc 
tion from any other river in Maine, has many tributaries 
draining the entire area of Aroostook County. The Aroos- 
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took River, its main tributary, enters the St. John after 
coursing through the present-day potato lands. Fish River, 
Allagash River and St. Francis River originate in the wild, 
western forest lands. The Madawaska River enters the St, 
John on the Canadian side of the border. 

The St. John River is four hundred twenty-three miles 
long from Baker Lake, on its headwaters in Somerset County, 
down to the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean. From the 
mouth of the St. Francis River to Hamlin Plantation, near 
Grand Falls, the river is the border line between Maine and 
Canada. 

The soil along the river valley is rich and fertile, The 
land is hilly and not as flat as the rest of Aroostook, and since 
it is on the edge of the Arctic zone, it differs botanically from 
the rest of the state. There are no pollen-bearing weeds here. 
There are no hurricanes. The summers are never too hot, 
and the winters, most certainly, are not damp. This is the land 
of the trailing arbutus and luscious, giant blueberries. 

Because the valley was colonized by Acadians and set apart 
from the hubbub of world affairs, it has a newness and 
strangeness that strikes a sharp contrast to the long stretches 
of woods and the potato fields further south. Newcomers 
coming to the valley feel as though they had stepped into 
another world. 

Riding along the river on the road that clings to its bank 
is like watching a vast panorama unfold. From the top of 
a rounded mountain can be seen a long stretch of silvery, 
twisting river with the farm land climbing the hills and push 
ing back the dark green of forest spruce. There are rich blues 
in the far hills, An isolated, peaceful valley stretches o^t of 
sight in the rolling landscape. 
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In the autumn this is a magnificent land, richly colored 
with frost-touched maples in all the sparkling shades from 
lemon yellow through red to royal dark purple. The dark 
ness of the evergreens merely accents the unusual, glow 
ing colors. The -flat islands and sand bars on the river are 
trimmed with the deep red of the wild plum. Tall church 
spires loom against the background of villages, and lonely 
farms show a complicated grouping of barn and shed struc 
tures. A soft wind constantly sweeps through the valley. 

The people living here did not build for beauty, and all 
beauty of architecture has been sacrificed in an effort to make 
small, compact houses that will withstand the north winds. 
Their houses are homes to them, not show places. The barns 
have hip roofs, but as a general rule the houses have four- 
pitched, peaked roofs which they call "French roofs." Many 
of the town dwellings, built at a later date, retain too much 
of the Victorian influence to be attractive. The farm houses 
show more originality. And yet these buildings fit into the 
landscape. Where the farmer has prospered there are brightly 
colored roofs and painted houses, and since convention 
means little here, there is a wild mixture of yellow, red, 
and bright, Dutch-blue. There are faded, off-shade colors, 
pink houses, peach and soft green houses, and wine col 
ored barns. It is a happy man who can live in a little, pink 
house by the side of the road. 

After the Aroostook War the farms were granted to those 
people who had been living on them for at least six years. 
Many of them had been living on them for over sixty years. 
A survey showed that if a tract of land originally belonged 
to Joseph Cyr, it might be owned by a Joseph Cyr a third- 
or fourth-generation Joseph Cyr. They discovered many 
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deeds in which the head of the family would deed over his 
worldly goods and possessions to his sons before his death, 
with the understanding that the son would take care of the 
aging father. 

One such deed reads thus, after the first page of legal 
language: 

"PROVIDED NEVERTHELESS that if the said 
Grantor Denis Albert my heirs, executors, or administrators, 
shall truely and well perform fulfil the following obligations, 
conditions stipulations and duties toward the said grantee 
Joseph Albert Vis: Furnish him during the Term of his 
natural life, with all the necessary things needed that is with 
meat drink, maintain, support, feed, clothes, nurse nourish 
and cherish truly, and well the said grantee during the whole 
term of his natural life furnish him in sickness with the 
necessary medecins, proper attendance Medical and other. 
And also the Attendance of a priest if the sickness be serious 
and shall furnish a pew in the Catholic Church, and give the 
grantee a decent burial after death in accordance with writes 
of the Catholic Church another high mass of requiem within 
fifteen months after his death, also three high masses to be 
sung, and also cause to be said ten low masses, for the repose 
of the soul of the said grantee. Also pay give Hilaire my 
brother, one horse, one cow, three sheep, one bed and bed 
dings, of about same value and age as I have given the said 
Joseph Albert to my son Paul Albert, Also shall give my 
other two brothers Solomon Albert & Frederick Albert, 
same as Hilaire Albert aforesaid one horse one cow & three 
sheep & bed & bedding providing the said Solomon & Fred 
erick Shall reasonably labor for Said Denis Albert until the 
age of twenty-one. Also give to my said three brothers all 
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the clothings they may need to wear during said period 
made out of wool at the house during all the time they shall 
remain with me said Denis on said Lot No. 130. Also give 
to my sisters Mathilde Albert and Susan Albert upon the 
day of their marriage one cow, four sheep, and in case they 
do not marry the said Denis to keep at his expense Always 
with him his said, sisters. Providing they shall reasonably 
labor for said Denis according to their best abilities." 

Most of the farms still retain the same family name today, 
despite the drastic changes brought on by the depression. 
There was no access to markets for farm goods, and the 
Acadian farmers farmed for their sole source of livelihood. 
They raised buckwheat to eat, tobacco to smoke, cattle, 
vegetable gardens, and only a year s supply of potatoes. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize that the early 
Acadians had no money at all. In this day and age we are so 
quick to evaluate people and pleasures by the dollar that 
it requires a bit of thinking on our part to understand that 
there was no necessity for gold or silver in the community. 
A sheep was worth a certain number of bushels of buck 
wheat, and the early trading posts that handled moccasins 
and molasses accepted their pay in fire wood, hand split 
shingles, and more buckwheat. 

Only within the past few years has the St. John Valley 
been able to compete with the rest of the county, and to 
be recognized as a part of Aroostook. The increased ability 
to understand English has done much to develop cooperation 
with other farmers, and when the era of the automobile ar 
rived the valley underwent a revolution. It took to cars like a 
duck to water. Roads were built. More cars appeared, and 
the Frenchman had a piece of machinery to tinker with* 
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Every able-bodied man in the country had an automobile 
and he drove it like a daredevil over the twisting roads risking 
life and limb. Why the country was not depopulated by 
automobile accidents is still a mystery. The Frenchman 
drives a car as he would a race horse. 

The valley is Democratic, a distinct contrast to Maine 
politics. Just why seems to be one of those unanswered 
questions, but it still remains Democratic although it has 
been courted and coaxed by Republican politicians. At one 
time the valley was entirely overlooked as a possible source 
of additional votes and now, whether out of spite or pure 
cussedness or aloofness, it still remains on the other side of 
the fence. 

Only for one short spell during the 1920*5 did the valley 
falter and show any signs of Republican votes. During that 
time one of their ablest political leaders, Dora Pinkharn from 
Fort Kent, was elected to the Maine legislature. She was the 
first and only woman senator from Maine. 

One of the most delightful and best-loved men in the 
whole St. John River country was Dr. Allen Hammond of 
Van Buren who had been practicing medicine along the 
river for fifty years. The first time I was in his office several 
hours slipped by as though they were minutes. He was a 
slight, grey-haired man in a grey suit. At one time he must 
have been handsome, as he had unusual finely chiseled 
features, and the softest speaking voice I have ever heard. 
A steady stream of patients came in and out. He was a mo$t 
informal doctor and unless it was necessary for him to go 
into his inside office, he sat in a rocking chair near the wide 
windows of his waiting room, watching the people go by 
on the sidewalk, chatting conversationally with his patients, 
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prescribing for them, and having his "major dome" do the 
bandaging. 

Pat Ayotte, the "major domo," as Dr. Hammond called 
his helper, is a French Acadian who had been with him for 
over twenty years* Pat came to him as a chore boy, and 
stayed to run the doctor s household. The doctor was a 
bachelor. He used to say he couldn t stand a woman fussing 
around. Maybe he was always looking for something he 
could never find. Dr. Hammond had retired from active 
practice, but sitting and talking in his own waiting room 
with people who still came in to see him was the only 
concession he would make to old age and his own failing 
health. 

A mother brought in a youngster with a cut finger. 

"Yes, yes," the doctor murmured as he examined the 
finger. "I m afraid you re going to live. Well, well. Pat!" 
he called to his man, giving the name an Irish inflection, "Pat! 
We will wash this and wrap it and send him up to the 
hospital." The doctor was speaking French now. The boy s 
mother interrupted somewhat disturbed at the mention of 
the hospital. 

"Oh, just for lockjaw. Just for lockjaw." The doctor 
spoke soothingly. "Lots of people in this town would be well 
off if they had lockjaw." 

He looked quizzically at the woman. "I see you have your 
hair combed today. You look much better than usual. The 
other day I saw you going by and I thought to myself, can 
it be possible that a woman would go down the street looking 
as frowsy as that, but I see that today you are somewhat 
improved." 

The woman laughed and I looked at the doctor in 
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amazement, but it was not to be the last surprise of the day. 
In that soft voice the doctor could swear like a logger and 
insult all his patients, and they loved it. 

A farmer rang the doorbelL He had a bundled baby in 
his arms. 

"Put him on the table," the doctor said "Fll be with you 
in a minute. What is the trouble now? " 

"The baby loses consciousness," the farmer said. 

"Are you his father?" the doctor asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well, I m not surprised if the baby loses consciousness, 
with you for his father. How many children have you?" 

"Eleven." 

"ELEVEN! " This time the doctor shouted, and I jumped. 
"My God, man, aren t you ashamed of yourself!" 

When that patient had gone, the doctor delivered a lecture 
on poverty stricken, large families. Then he said, "I ve 
delivered eight thousand babies here in the valley, and I ve 
had a lot of twins, but never triplets. My one ambition has 
always been to have triplets. Can you tell me," he asked, 
"how to have triplets?" 

I told him I couldn t. The doorbell rang again and this time 
a woman potato picker came in with a mashed thumb. The 
doctor had Pat treat it and bandage it. 

"How much do I owe you?" The woman took a bill out 
of her pocket. 

"Fifty cents," the doctor replied. 

She handed him a five dollar bill. 

"What s the matter with you people?" the doctor berated 
her. "I ask you for fifty cents and you show me a five dollar 
bill I know how much money you potato pickers get. You 
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don t have to show me. Next year you ll all be starving to 
death. You spend your money like water!" 

She produced the fifty cents and departed. 

And so the afternoon progressed for this kindly man with 
the soft voice, who covered up his love and heartache for 
the people with a sharp and caustic tongue. There were 
smiles and chuckles too, because he had been here for so long, 
and they knew him well He had been the only doctor in 
the valley for many years. 

Dr. Hammond is credited with leaving blankets and 
baskets of food at his patients doorsteps, although he denied 
it hotly and vehemently. His fees ranged from twenty-five 
up to seventy-five cents. 

He owned the first automobile in the St. John Valley. 
It was a single-cylinder Buick; he said it sounded like a 
threshing machine and that the smell of the gasoline scared 
all the horses in the country. "The first time I used it," he 
said, "I was making a call to deliver a baby. When I drove 
by the church all the horses bolted and I had to turn out 
of the road and drive the car around a barn out of sight. I 
got there too late. The baby was already born/ 

Dr. Hammond died just a short time ago, after fifty years 
of unselfish work. He was the son of a lumberman, one of the 
many English speaking newcomers in Van Buren. He had 
worked his way through college and medical school, and 
then came back to the isolated settlements in preference to 
the advantages that a more metropolitan section had to offer. 
The small, excellently equipped hospital in Van Buren was 
one of his projects. He cajoled, coaxed, begged and bor 
rowed to start the small hospital. There were no nurses to 
be found in the valley and although Dr. Hammond was 
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not Catholic, he went to the convent in St. Basil in Canada 
to ask for the services of five nuns to run his little hospital. 
The nuns came to Van Buren and stayed and, although Dr. 
Hammond is no longer there, he leaves a fitting monument to 
his memory. 

An old-world quality in the valley that impresses visitors 
is the importance which the church plays in the lives of these 
people. From the beginning the Catholic Acadians have 
clung to and depended upon their church and priests, and 
perhaps therein lies the secret of their tenacity and unshak 
able faith. The old parish priests who were sent out from 
France to the colonies were leaders of their communities. 
Generally they were the only men who could read and 
write, and not only were they the leaders of the faith, but 
they had to be doctors, lawyers and general counselors for 
the isolated people. 

The first church in the valley was near Van Buren, the 
Church of Mount Carmel, under the shadow of a rolling 
river hill, between what is now Grand Isle and St. David, 
Later the church was moved, and a cross and shrine were 
erected over the spot. Today the heavy wooden cross broods 
over the winding river and pastoral farm lands, and the 
people call it "God s Acre." 

Nowhere else in the State of Maine can be found wayside 
shrines such as those located along the St. John River. Some 
of diem are simple crosses beside the road, and others are 
more elaborate, with fenced-in grassy plots and litde glassed 
shrines and statuettes. At one time each shrine had a special 
meaning or devotion, but now few people are able to tell you 
exactly why they were all placed there. 
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A local priest in the little lumber mill town on the shore 
of Eagle Lake started a tiny hospital to take care of injured 
mill workers. Father Marcous s hospital, which began with 
but a few beds, is now one of the leading hospitals in Aroos- 
took County. Since Dr. William Kirk came to the hospital 
in 1920 as a resident surgeon from St. Joseph s Hospital in 
Baltimore, the Eagle Lake Hospital has had an enviable 
reputation for doing successfully all types of surgery that 
otherwise would have had to be sent outside of the state. 

Dr. Eark was only twenty-four years old when he first 
came to Eagle Lake. He is still a young man in his profession, 
but he has already acquired a reputation for being one of 
the foremost surgeons in the state. Since he first took charge 
of the little institution it has grown into a forty-five bed 
hospital, constantly filled with surgical cases from all the 
lumber camps, mills, and small towns of the north country. 
His first intention was to cemain in this backwoods settlement 
for a year. He has been there twenty-seven years, and even 
though he has lived all this time in the best hunting and fish 
ing territory in Maine, he has never become an enthusiastic 
sportsman. His hobby is bridge, and any national champion 
ship bridge convention will draw him away from Eagle 
Lake. 

The hospital itself is a large, grey-painted building of a 
somewhat ornate Victorian structure. It is under the super 
vision of the Portland diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and is run by the Little Franciscan Sisters of Mary, 
from the mother house of Bay St. Paul in Charlevoix, Canada. 
There are twenty-nine sisters at the hospital, all competent, 
excellently trained nurses and technicians. Even the farm 
which is maintained by the hospital is in charge of one of the 
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nuns, a woman agriculturist who has made a highly produc 
tive farm of the original hospital garden. There are twelve 
cows and three hundred chickens for supplying the hospital 
kitchen with all of its dairy products, and a vegetable garden 
that yields produce for thousands of quarts of canned foods 
for use during the winter months. 

There is something pleasantly peaceful about the women 
of such an order. In their sombre dress they go quietly and 
efficiently about their duties. They work hard and laugh 
easily, and are adored by all the patients. 




X. The Allagash People 

THERE ARE many different people besides the Acadians liv 
ing on the river. There are the descendants of the men who 
logged the country the Scotch and Irish lumbermen who 
came up the river and stayed, and there was the influx of 
New Englanders with the militia. Thirty miles above Fort 
Kent there is an isolated settlement of people who are the 
precise opposite of the Acadians. They are called the "Al 
lagash people" because they live at the mouth of the Allagash 
River, and sometimes they have been nicknamed the 
"Moosetowners." 

They speak English and few of them are familiar with the 
French language, although they have lived next door to 
French speaking people all of their lives. They have the 
reputation for being the best woodsmen and river men to- 
be found anywhere in Maine. Their speech and their manners 
as well as their extreme reticence set them apart. They are 
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shy and quiet in contrast to the excitable Frenchman. 
Usually they are tall, dark, handsome, and romantic looking. 
I have seldom seen them in conventional town clothes, as 
they wear their mackinaws with a casual indifference. They 
are an outdoor people, sun tanned, healthy, and strong. 

Instead of speaking with a direct diction like most of the 
people in Aroostook, they tend to drawl their words and 
speak slowly. Never have I heard them use common slang, 
and never are they profane. The Allagash folk have been 
there a very long time, and during all the years they lived on 
the river they were unnoticed. Even the Acadians were bet 
ter known, and no historian or writer of those early days in 
Aroostook mentions them at all. They seem to have blended 
with their background and have remained hidden like par 
tridge throughout all the turmoil of the discovery of the St. 
John Valley and the boundary dispute. 

Their tiny lost settlement is now incorporated into a town 
called the Allagash Plantation, but it no more resembles a 
town than does a single large farm. On both sides of the 
Allagash River and along the St. John River, there are small 
houses, log cabins, and a school house. These are not set 
along a definite street or highway, as the road once ended 
abruptly at the Allagash River. The homes are scattered, 
some facing one river, others overlooking the other river, 
and a few turned toward the road. It isn t a wealthy 
community, and there are no large homes. There is one 
small, general store of recent brigin. 

Across the Allagash River can be seen a few more dwelling 
houses and log cabins, and here again there are branches 
of a dirt road winding their way from house to house, 
partly hidden by birch trees, maples and dark green spruce. 
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It is a lonely community with an abundance of natural beauty 
set among hilly ledges and totally surrounded by timber 
lands. The small fields that are cleared for farming are bur 
ied among the trees and hidden from the road. The hills are 
close to the river bank, with the dark grey rock dipping 
directly into the water. 

Here the St. John River begins to show the primitiveness 
of its upper waters. The two rivers, the Allagash and St. 
Francis, tumble into it with a white water. The boulders 
beat the water into sparkling rapids. The boundary line 
swings off on the St. Francis River, and what remains is on 
the edge of Maine wilderness. Above the Allagash settlement 
there is nothing but trees for several hundred miles, until the 
boundary swings south again to the point where civilization 
has crept up to Moosehead Lake. This is the dooryard of the 
Allagash people. 

During the years I lived on the upper part of the Allagash 
River I came to know the river travelers very well. The best 
guides, the most expert canoemen, trappers and woodsmen 
were from the Allagash settlement. They were big, muscu 
lar, attractive men, shy yet friendly and perfectly at ease 
around a camp fire or at a local square dance. They laugh 
softly. They never seem to lose their even temper, and they 
are always willing to give a helping hand to anyone. 

"Old Tom" Gardner, meaning Tom Gardner the second, 
who was born on the boat while they were wintering on their 
way up the St. John River, was a hundred years old when 
he last steered a tow boat up the Allagash River, toting sup 
plies to the logging camps. The present Tom Gardner is a 
tall, lanky, genial man who guides and works in the camps. 
He is a singer of "Come all yeV * what ,we call ballads. 
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They call them "Come all ye s" because the song usually 
starts with the words "Come all ye and listen," No social 
gathering anywhere from St. Francis up to Churchill Lake 
on the Allagash River is complete without Tom Gardner to 
dance and fiddle, and sing some of the songs of the old log 
ging days like The Eogan Brook Line and The Jam on Gar 
ry s Rock. 

Allagash families are large, and so is the Gardner family. 
Their home is a rambling, ranch-house log cabin on a steep 
bank of the Allagash River. They have never been farmers, 
and what they raise in their small fields is only for them 
selves. They have chickens, cows, and pigs, but a horse is 
a rarity in these parts. Until a few years ago, the commu 
nity was cut off from the rest of the valley, and was accessi 
ble only by ferry boat owned and operated for over fifty 
years by Nazair Pelletier, who lives on the bank of the river. 
When the ice was freezing or breaking up, the ferry boat 
was useless, and then there was no access to the settlement 
whatever. 

Only during the last eight years has the road to the settle 
ment been open for traffic in the winter months. Before then, 
the families spent long snowbound winters. There were no 
movies, no dances and no bright city lights. Children were 
born without the attendance of a doctor. When Mrs. Tom 
Gardner s twins were born there were seven foot snow drifts 
that had piled up in a blizzard that night, and it was four 
hours before her husband could fight his way through the 
storm to go one mile for a neighbor woman. 

During the long winter evenings they broke the pionotony 
with knitting bees and quilting bees, and making braided 
and hooked rugs. Some of their quilt patterns are beautifully 
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finished, usually the well-known patterns such as Grand 
mother s Flower Garden and the PinwheeL They have one 
old, intricate pattern that has been handed down from one 
generation to the next, which they call the Ural Wreath. 
They gather together for card games and cribbage, and 
chicken stews. Someone always has a violin, accordian or 
harmonica, and they know a great many old folk songs* 
Since the opening of the small general store on the main 
land, where "Lull" Pelletier has installed a pool table, the 
women have become expert billiard players. 

The first of these Allagash people left their homes on the 
Baie Chaleur to escape the persecutions of the War of 1812. 
There were Kellys, McBriaties, Huges, and Gardners from 
the Restigouche River in New Brunswick, and the Walkers, 
HafFords, Jacksons, Conners, Hendersons and Mills from 
Fredericton and St. John, New Brunswick. They are of 
Scotch and Irish ancestry, though whatever racial charac 
teristics they might have had have disappeared, and they have 
developed into a distinctly different type, neither Scotch 
nor Irish. There are two French families living in the Alla 
gash settlement the Jandreaus and the Pelletiers, but these 
Frenchmen now speak their native tongue with an Angli 
cized accent. 

The Gardners were the first to push their heavily loaded 
boats up the river. Apparently they found most of the valley 
settled by the Acadians, and they moved further up until 
they reached the rocky mouth of the Allagash River. They 
settled on a large island below the mouth of the river, and 
later mov^d to the peninsula formed by the junction of the 
river. Most early settlers picked the islands as their habita 
tion to escape die wolves, which were then so numerous. 
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The men carried pine pitch torches at night to ward of pos 
sible attacks, and they set out strychnine for the wolves, 
which action accounted for their rapid disappearance. 

The Gardners island is now called Gardner Island, and 
the island that the Kelly family settled on is now Kelly Island. 
They named ledges and rocks after men who had been 
drowned, and even today they will single out Jack s Rock, 
and tell you that Jack Stirling was drowned there when a 
bateau swamped on the drive, and that Jim Stirling, his 
brother, also drowned on the Allagash Rapids when his boat 
swamped too. 

Since there were no roads down to civilization where food 
staples had to be traded for, they traveled on the river with 
pirogues long, dug-out canoes that were whittled out of 
a huge log. Every man was an expert at poling the long 
slender boats and they made a business of toting supplies up 
the river to the logging camps. Salt, flour, tea and codfish 
were old diet staples, and they went down to Grand Falls a 
hundred miles away to buy them. Aside from these excur 
sions, they lived only among themselves. The difficulty of 
understanding the language of the Acadians would naturally 
have tended to keep them in their own locality. 




XL Aroostook Tales 



THERE is AN Aroostook legend of a white man who lived 
with the Indians the first white man to travel through the 
pine forests of northern Maine. His name was John Bradley 
and he was born in Vermont in 1758, of good Yankee stock. 
His career was a heterogeneous one. Bradley fought with the 
Green Mountain boys under Ethan Allen, then was hired as 
a scout for Benedict Arnold during Arnold s famous march 
through Maine. Bradley does not seem to have been an ame 
nable character and he didn t like to take orders from any 
one, particularly from Arnold. He unceremoniously pasted 
Arnold on the jaw and hiked out across country until he was 
north of the St. John River. There he attached himself to 
Crooked Knife s tribe of Ottawa Indians and married the 
chiefs daughter. The Indians liked Bradley. They bragged 
about his prodigious strength and they named him Iron Arm 
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and said he had a solid sheet of bone for ribs, and a double 
row of teeth. 

When the Ottawas came down to the Aroostook valley 
on their yearly hunting excursions for caribou, they brought 
Bradley with them. Bradley recognized the value of the gi 
gantic pine trees that studded the land, and when Canadian 
loggers came into contact with the Ottawa Indians, he told 
them of the pines to the south and offered to lead them there. 
The Aroostook valley was then invaded and the Canadian 
loggers came into the pine country and brought many of 
the first English speaking settlers to the Aroostook River* 

For a while Bradley and his Ottawa princess and their 
progeny lived in the Aroostook valley with the very few and 
scattered newcomers who had followed the pine trails. A 
granddaughter of John Bradley has been named the first 
white child born in Aroostook, as the Acadians never were 
considered Aroostook colonists by their Yankee neighbors. 

Neither was Aroostook considered officially opened until 
after the English speaking colonists seeped through the 
southern tip of the county and slowly pushed northward. 
When Maine was still a part of Massachusetts, parcels of 
land were dealt out by the commonwealth of Massachusetts* 
and most of the Maine towns were originally land "grants 
from that state to schools and colleges. Houlton, which has 
been named the oldest town in Aroostook, was such a land 
grant, one that had been deeded to the Academy of New 
Salem. 

Thirteen men of New Salem bought the land from the 
academy and prepared to open it for settlement. Joseph 
Houlton was appointed their agent, and in 1801 Park Hol 
land the Maine version of Daniel Boone was sent north 
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to survey It. Of the original thirteen, only three became 
actual settlers in the southern tip of Aroostook, and perhaps 
they would not have made the long trek through the wilder 
ness to this most northern known spot in Maine if it had not 
been for the undaunted spirit of Lydia Trask Putnam* 

This New England woman had no fears or qualms about 
building a new home in the Maine woods. She was firmly 
convinced that the move to the academy grant was a wise 
one* Her enthusiasm and encouragement to the other lot 
holders was responsible for the first steps to be taken for the 
settlement of the land grant. Mrs. Putnam led the way. In 
1805 she embarked from Boston with her large family and 
sailed to St. John, New Brunswick, and then up the river 
to Fredericton. From there they went further up the river 
by boat to Woodstock, and the men went on ahead to cut 
trees and clear the new land. 

Joseph Houlton and his family followed the first party 
in 1807, and John Putnam moved his family to the land 
grant in 1809. Those first winters spent in the embryonic 
town of Houlton were the bitterest that the colonists had 
ever experienced. They were unusually long cold winters, 
and they had to rely on the salmon in the St. John River 
for food. More settlers from other parts of New England 
followed those first three families, and a few families from 
New Brunswick moved into the new territory. Houlton 
expanded until less than thirty years later it was incorporated 
into a town the shire town of Aroostook. 

With the establishment of the military post at Houlton, 
the building of a road from Bangor, and the sudden success 
of logging, the little town became the most important town 
in the county. It was a base for the lumber barons who 
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bought large tracts of the wild timberlands north of them 
and sent crews out to cut it. When the pine was gone they 
cut spruce, and at one time there were more millionaires 
per capita in Houlton than in any other town in the United 
States* They built huge luxurious mansions, and after a 
disastrous fire that razed the town to ashes, the town "was 
planned on an even grander scale, with wide streets, wide 
lawns, and shade trees around the homes and no saloons. 
Houlton has less of the frontier quality than other Aroos- 
took communities, and looks more like the usual conception 
of a New England town* 

A great many of the Aroostook towns were originally 
land grants from the state of Massachusetts* Weston was a 
grant to Hampden Academy. Hodgdon was a grant to West- 
ford Academy, and Ludlow was a grant to Belfast Academy. 
Linnaeus was named after the famous Swedish botanist, as 
the land had been granted to Harvard University to establish 
a professorship of botany. Smyrna was granted to a Meth 
odist minister, who was undoubtedly an optimist. 

The grant of land that was given to the town of Plymouth 
for building a breakwater protection for their harbor is now 
Fort Fairfield, and the first settlers were a Russell and a Fitz- 
Herbert from New Brunswick. The Blue Noses moved 
across the indefinite border and became Yankees, but they 
still retained a bit of their Toryism. FitzHerbert was the 
indecisive "traitor" who sent for the Province soldiers to 
arrest Mclntyre of the Maine militia, then gave the alarm 
himself to Mclntyre s troops. 

Sherman was named for Senator Sherman of Ohio. Bridge- 
wat;er and Limestone were mill towns where clapboards 
were manufactured. Washburn was settled by Blue Noses, 
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and Masardis was settled by the Aroostook War militia. 
Hamlin Plantation was named for Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin, and there is one dash of the seafaring atmosphere 
of Maine in the southernmost town in Aroostook. That 
town was named Orient. Presque Isle and Caribou were 
mushrooms that started with the lumber industry and 
swelled with the potato crops. The St. John River Valley 
towns of Fort Kent, Madawaska, and Van Buren are 
distinctly of Acadian origin, and Stockholm and New 
Sweden are Swedish colonies that were transplanted to 
Aroostook from the Scandinavian countries of Europe. 

Dennis Fairbanks was the first white settler in Presque 
Isle in 1828. Presque Isle is almost totally surrounded by the 
Aroostook River and one of its tributaries, hence its name, 
which means "peninsula" in French. Fairbanks was followed 
by Armstrong and Parks who were lumbermen and had 
heard of the pine country. 

Fairbanks built a saw mill and a grist mill on Presque Isle 
stream, but he did not have the honor of grinding the first 
flour in Presque Isle. Other colonists had followed fast upon 
his heels, and Joseph Ireland had a hand mill which he turned 
with a crank. Before Fairbanks* grist mill was completed, 
"Ireland s coffee mill" had already ground wheat into flour 
for the early settlers. 

Alexander Cochran from New Brunswick was living a 
few miles farther up the Aroostook River. One of his sons 
killed a caribou on the stream and they called the place 
Caribou Stream. Today it is the world s largest potato ship 
ping center. Caribou s second settler was Ivory Hardison. In 
1 839 he came to Aroostook to look for a lot of land on which 
to settle* There were no roads above Houlton and he 
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followed the old tote road that led up through Masardis, at 
which point he built a raft and came down the river to 
Caribou Stream. 

After the settlement of the boundary dispute, Ivory 
Hardison came back to the lands he had investigated. Cana 
dian loggers had been cutting pines in the section and they 
had hastily departed and left behind some squared timbers 
piled on a landing at the mouth of the stream. Hardison 
appropriated these and built a log house of squared timbers* 
He cleared a patch of land and planted some grain. The neact 
year he came back with his family to the log house, and to 
the wheat and buckwheat he had stored away the fall be 
fore. Mrs. Hardison ground the wheat in a coffee mill, and 
the Hardisons settled down to pioneering. The men became 
woodsmen and farmers the very first of the Aroostook 
potato farmers. 

The original Hardison house is still standing in Gtribou, 
but the squared timbers that have withstood weather and 
time through all these years are now covered with newer 
clapboards, and only the door, which is hand hewn from 
one giant pine board, gives any indication of what might 
be behind those modern clapboards. Life couldn t have 
been dull in the Hardison home. Ivory Hardison was a 
Baptist and a Democrat, and Mrs. Hardison, who was as 
much of an individualist as her husband, was decidedly a 
Universalist and a Republican. The lady triumphed in the 
end, as the whole of the Aroostook Valley has followed her 
lead in politics. 

The fertile lands along the Aroostook River attracted 
more settlers than the timber attracted. The pine had already 
been attacked by Canadian loggers and was soon stripped 
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f torn the land by the more recently arrived Yankees. Along 
the Aroostook River the lands were flatter and more rolling 
and off ered more of an inducement to the colonist farmer* 
It was brand new country, and small villages, farms and 
towns suddenly sprouted along the winding blue ribbon of 
river. . 

There were still a few white settlers who preferred to 
live a secluded life in the woods. As civilization advanced 
upon them they moved back to the protective greenwoods 
like scared partridge, and they had reputations for being a bit 
"woods queer." They tell of a white settler in Masardis who 
ran out of food* He left his wife and two children with two 
quarts of corn, and was gone eleven days* He trekked out to 
the Canadian border and brought back a twenty-two dollar 
barrel of flour and an eleven-dollar barrel of salt fish* One 
wonders why he went to so much trouble toting in a barrel 
of fish when the lakes and rivers teemed with trout. 

There was one family of conspicuously rugged individuals 
who lived in this section. Caribou history says they hailed 
from Presque Isle, and Presque Isle historians say they lived 
on the Caribou flats. Nobody claims them, but all like to 
tell typical Aroostook stories about them. Actually they 
were from New Brunswick and had first moved into present 
day Fort Fairfield and settled on the Aroostook River. Their 
name was Buber, sometimes spelled Boober or Booby. 
Supposedly they were all giants great big strapping fellows, 
and the best natured people in the world. Dave Buber, who 
bears the brunt of all the Buber stories, was seven feet tall 
and as strong as an ox. When the Buber family moved above 
the falls, Dave s father claimed that the boy was so lazy he 
sat around all day while the family was working, and when 
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It came rime for him to lug something along, all he took 
with him was the cookstove and the grindstone. 

There are many "Dave Buber" stories* If a boulder is 
perched on a hill top, they will tell you that Dave once met 
a peddler there, and asked him to tell him a story. The 
peddler had heard of some of Dave s adventures, and thought 
this an excellent opportunity to see if they were true* He 
told Dave that if he d carry up that "rock" from the river 
bank for him to sit on, he would tell him a story. Dave 
carried up the "rock," and there it sets to this day a massive 
boulder weighing several tons. 

The Bubers greatest crime against Victorian conventions 
was that they worked in their bare feet. When Dave did 
have a pair of shoes made, they say a whole calf skin was 
used and that the boots were size twenty. Dave Buber was 
the first mail carrier in Aroostook, and despite the ridicule 
heaped upon them, the family have some of the shrewdest 
talent there is in Aroostook. Old great-great-grandpa Buber 
had an enjoyable time bragging about his progeny. 

The two bumps in Aroostook that are prominent enough 
to be called "mountains" by Aroostook people are also- 
prominent enough to have their own collection of stories. 
Near Presque Isle there is a low hill called "Quoggy Jtie 
Mountain-" The territory aroited the "nwuntain" w&s oace 
the most important Indian caimpiHg groimd in tbe ATOO&- 
took Valley. At one time there was war between tbe Indian 
tribes, and the Malecites defeated the Micmacs. The moun 
tain was set as a boundary, and the name, Quoggy Joe, is a 
re-spelling of the Indian word Quaguajo meaning bound 
ary mountain. 
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The other Aroostook butmp worthy of mention is Mars 
Hill, near the eastern Canadian boundary. It is what the 
British claimed was the "height of land." They can be 
excused for it, as Mars Hill is the only real height of land 
to be seen in the rolling plateau country. It is raid to have 
been named by a British chaplain while he stood on the hill 
and read the Scriptures* Actually, neither Mars Hill nor 
Quoggy Joe would be considered as prominent hills out 
side of Aroostook* In the potato land they are unique. 

The Swedish settlements in Aroostook were the result 
of W. W. Thomas, Jr/s efforts to colonize and develop the 
potentialities of "Garden Aroostook." He brought fifty 
people over from Sweden in 1870, when the population of 
New England, and particularly Maine, was sadly depleted 
by the rush to the golden lands of the West Coast. Mr. 
Thomas, who had been a war consul at Gothenburg, 
Sweden, was then Commissioner of Public Lands and 
Commissioner of Immigration for Maine and he conceived 
the idea of bringing these industrious Swedish people to the 
northern part of Maine, a country that was very much sim 
ilar to their own land. 

The Swedes first landed at Halifax, went to the St. John 
River via the Tobique River, then by wagon to Fort Fair- 
field. They were tall, stalwart, blue-eyed people, and they 
caused considerable interest in the districts through which 
they passed. Mr. Thomas had chosen his men with fore 
sight. There were fanners, a pastor, a civil engineer, a black 
smith, carpenters, basket makers, a wheelwright, a baker, 
a tailor and a wooden shoe maker. In all, there were twenty- 
two men, eleven women, and eighteen children. When they 
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arrived at what is now New Sweden, there were but a few 
log huts that had been hastily erected to shelter them; 

Mr. Thomas was not a woodsman, but he had hired Jacob 
Hardison, a son of Ivory Hardison, to make the preparations 
for the arrival of the Swedish people* A page from Jacob 
Hardison s day book gives some idea of what settling in 
Aroostook in those days was like. 

April 3, 1871 80 Ibs ham @ zoj $16*00 
Teapot 1.25 

2 horses and men to New Sweden with load of flour, 
pork and sawdust. $ i .00 
Self and cook fitted up for cooking- 
Bought of James Culkins 76 bu. oats @ .65 

April 27, 1871 first warm spring day for the season* 
Snow melted away very fast* Got seed and buckwheat. 
Saturday May 6 Snow and sleet* Sunday snowed all day 
very hard. 

There fell nearly one foot Monday snowed in forenoon. 
Tuesday cold. Snow melted a little in the afternoon* Self 
and C J. Bard was over to the east chopping* Old mow 
2 ft. deep. 

May 14 Sunday very cold snowed in morning 

June 21 Moved to the Swenson house preparatory to 

working on the road. 

June 27 Hains and team 2 days. Hauling load of beans 

from Fort Fairfield $8* 2 yds crash 20^ 

The Swedes were hard workers and they rolled up their 
sleeves and became a thriving prosperous community in so 
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short a space of time that the natives are still gasping for 
breath* Other Swedish immigrants followed the first colony, 
and other communities such as Stockholm, Woodland, Per- 
faam, Westmanland, Jemptland and Lebanon soon were in 
corporated into towns. They were temperance colonies of 
hard working Calvinist church people, and they showed the 
most marked progress of any community in New England, 
By 1 895, the population in New Sweden alone had increased 
to 1,452 people. 

The Swedes made a profitable business of manufacturing 
hand-split shingles, and for a time shingles were the only type 
of currency used in the county. Those that did not change 
hands in barter trade were floated down the Aroostook 
River into the St. John, and shipped to Boston. The Swedes 
have a reputation for always paying cash for whatever they 
buy, and even during those well-remembered depression 
years, New Sweden would accept no surplus commodities. 

They retained many of their old-world customs, but they 
were also the first community to develop their own schools. 
During the winter time New Sweden is like a magic fairy 
land, and every dooryard can boast of some kind of snow 
architecture. Their "Sno Lykta" Snow Light is a high, 
conical house built of loosely packed snowballs, and lighted 
from within by a candle to give off a shining radiance. They 
brought skis to northern Maine, and long narrow kick sleds 
single seater sleds on very long steel runners that will travel 
an amazing distance on the snow with one kick of the foot. 

All of the Aroostook River towns in the central and south 
ern part of the county instantly became thriving communities 
because of the farmers* successful potato crops. The lime 
light was now turned on the potato that had replaced the pine 
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trees. The potato farmers, the rapidly growing towns* the 
new prosperity and new settlers were as spectacular as the 
old lumber barons and their squared timbers* By 1900 Aroos- 
took had already been established as a farming area with a 
bright future. It was still a backward backwoods territory 
compared with the rest of New England and Aroostook was 
a young and boisterous frontier. 

There was a lot of money floating around in the boom 
towns, and in those days it was spent on horses, particularly 
on John R. Braden. Braden was owned by the Mooseleok 
Club, a group of business men in the town of Presque Me, 
and he was trained by John Willard who had started training 
horses for Tom Phair, the Starch King. Originally, Braden 
was owned by the Elwell Farm in Tennessee, and he was 
bought by the Mooseleuk Club because they wanted a horse 
that could beat all the other horses in Aroostook. They got 
more than they bargained for. John R. Braden was a record 
breaker the fastest horse in Maine and the Mooseteiik 
Club made money aplenty out the transaction. In six years 
of racing Braden had earned thirty thousand dollars for the 
dub and won forty-six out of his fifty-six starts. 

He was a constant winner, and he and his driver became 
well-known figures in the state of Maine. John Willard and 
the "Iron Horse" were an unbeatable combination, and uot 
only put Presque Isle on the map but made the Northern 
Maine Fair one of the big events of the season im the state. 
People came from everywhere to see the dark bay horse at 
his best, and a banquet was once held for him at the North- 
eastland Hotel in Presque Isle. The horse was brought into 
the dining room and fed his oats. The "Iron Horse" died 
in 1929, leaving a record of 2.02% for the mile a record 
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whiclvfaas only recently been broken. He was buried on the 
inside field at the Presque Isle Fair grounds, with a headstone 
of granite to mark the spot. 

A few years ago Presque Isle suddenly became a city, the 
first and only city in Aroostook County. It spread and 
sprawled, but it still looks like an overgrown town. It is a 
gusty, booming "Wall Street" for the potato industry, and 
represents every phase of potato growing, selling and ship 
ping. During World War II, the city was overrun with the 
Air Corps. Practically within the new city limits is the 
largest air base on the New England seaboard. If the bush 
pilots could see what has become of their tiny airfield that 
brought the first air mail to Aroostook, they would never 
recognize the overgrown air strips that suddenly appeared 
for a Port of Embarkation for transatlantic flying. The air 
base has the highest rate of clear weather anywhere in the 
East, and it was a last stopover for the big bombers flying 
to Europe, a last taste of the good old U.S.A. for the boys 
taking off for the last hop overseas. 

The huge air base is not so active since the end of the war, 
but it is still kept open as an emergency landing field when 
the weather closes in everywhere else. Aroostook s blue skies 
and plateau land present no difficulty with fog. 

In spite of the fact that Aroostook seems far removed 
from the rest of the country and has always been considered 
typical "backwoods," Aroostook people took to modern air 
travel like ducks to water. The terrain is ideal for landing 
small planes in almost anyone s back-door yard. Crop dust 
ing with planes was instantly successful, and flying into the 
western forest land for hunting and fishing has been a lucra 
tive business for the young men with air corps training. Fly- 
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ing and traveling by plane over Aroostook s long distances 
has become even more matter of fact and is accepted as 
readily as traveling by automobile. 

It was recently revealed that one of the four huge air bases 
in the United States for the Giant B-j6 s is to be built at 
Limestone, in the very heart of the best plateau potato land. 
The high rate of excellent weather in Aroostook and its 
strategic location make it an ideal spot for an air field for the 
massive planes that are capable of round trips to Europe. The 
plateau land in Limestone is high, wide, and free; there are 
no obstructions to limit the amount of space needed for land 
ing this newest and biggest of flying ships. 

The only other three fields capable of handling the 6-36 
are: Fort Worth, Texas, where the plane is built; Rapid 
City, South Dakota; and Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, 
which is headquarters for air material command and is re 
sponsible for research and development of all aircraft for the 
Army. The Limestone field will be one of the first of such 
air bases built primarily for its location. Construction of the 
field started in the summer of 1947. The approximate cost 
will be twenty-eight million dollars. There was high excite 
ment in Aroostook over the coming event, and when the 
influx of workers, money, and air corps personnel began, the 
little town of Limestone was destined to sprout even more 
vigorously than the potato plant. 




XI L Bodadoes 



THE CORRECT Aroostook pronunciation for potato is "bo- 
dado." It doesn t make any difference who planted the first 
potato in Aroostook. The blame and the fame are laid on 
William Lovely, and they say that he first planted Early 
Blues. Whoever did it, unwittingly started a landslide. To 
day, Aroostook is the greatest potato producing country in 
the world. 

There are many fantastic stories about Aroostook farmers. 
They are either extremely wealthy rolling in gold and rid 
ing in big cars or they are hounded by the wolf at the door 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence. In a sense both stories 
are true, even though exaggerated. There is no actual over 
abundance of riches to be seen anywhere in Aroostook, and 
there is no poverty such as can be found in city slums. It 
is an agricultural country with large farms, modern farm 
houses and busy towns. It is a one-crop country. Everyone 
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raises potatoes; and if one farmer has a hard year, it is a 
sure bet that all of them do* Potatoes are the money crop, 
and probably diversified farming will never get a foothold 
in Aroostook any more than it would in the cotton country 
or the corn belt. Everyone living in a one-crop country 
feels the effects of the success or failure of that one crop. 
The seasons of the year revolve around the planting, grow 
ing, and harvesting seasons. 

Even the first date I ever had to go to the movies with & 
young gentleman was somewhat overshadowed by the all- 
important potato crop. Larry Thibodeau is now a sales 
manager for the Maine Potato Growers in Presque Isle, 
which is a cooperative marketing organization for the farm 
ers. He is still a young man, and one of the best informed and 
most competent potato men in the industry. At the time he 
took me to the movies he was only eighteen and still in high 
school. I was quite thrilled about the "date," but we had no 
more than found seats in the theatre when he excused himself 
to make a phone call. 

"Just bought five carloads of potatoes*" he whispered 
excitedly when he came back and found his seat again in 
the dark, "for $2.10 a barrel. Not bad, eh?" 

Ten minutes later he was paged for a phone call, and when 
he stumbled over the five seats on the outside aisle again, 
he said he had sold them for $2.75 a barrel. Then he sat and 
fidgeted, excused himself again and rushed out. 

"More potatoes?" I asked icily. 

"Yeah," he said enthusiastically, "knew where I could 
get ten carloads at $2.35, so I grabbed them." 

Half-way through the movies he departed again and sold 
those spuds. While we were leaving the theatre he met some- 
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one he knew and I stood around shifting from one foot to 
the other while they carried on an endless conversation 
concerning a potato house. Then Larry mshed me home, 
apologized profusely and explained something about a "big 
deal" he had just heard about. Anyway, it wasn t a very 
good movie. 

Larry s first big deal is typical of Aroostook potato 
speculation* He had heard of a potato house at St. Francis, 
a Ettle town above Fort Kent, with fourteen thousand 
barrels of potatoes in it that hadn t been sold. The price of 
potatoes was sky rocketing and Larry hot footed it for St. 
Francis before someone else found out about it. He bought 
the whole lot, loaded a potato grader on the train and shipped 
it to St. Francis. There he graded the potatoes himself, 
packaged them and shipped them out at a profit of almost 
ten thousand dollars. 

Within a few days he lost most of that fabulous sum on 
another deal of four thousand barrels of potatoes which he 
bought at a high price and was stuck with them when the 
market dropped again. 

The potato industry is like one of those alarming snow 
balls that has grown to such proportions that everyone is 
now wondering how to control it. The changes in the 
industry have been as rapid as its growth, and the factors 
that influence it are innumerable. The farmers have had no 
control over the potato market, and this lack of control has 
been the decisive factor from the beginning. More fortunes 
have been lost waiting for the last dime in the potato market 
than ever were accumulated in the lumber boom. 

The southern cotton country gave Aroostook the first 
incentive for producing large potato crops. Cotton needed 
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starch to size the cotton material and, since Aroostook was 
raising a few potatoes at very little cost but not selling them 
veiy fast, they built starch factories to take care of the crop 
and then planted more potatoes for more starch. The first 
commercial potato planting started in Houlton, but it spread 
like wild fire until the county produced ninety per cent 
of the starch in the United States. The potato acreage 
jumped from fourteen thousand acres under cultivation 
to one hundred twenty-three thousand acres, and is still 
increasing. Growing the crop for starch has been replaced 
by growing potatoes to be used for certified seed. 

Overnight, Aroostook blossomed into the specialized 
agriculture of potato farming. The inhabitants were no 
longer farmers, but became specialized growers and shippers. 
Overnight, the whole fertile Aroostook River Valley 
sprouted with prosperity. Sixteen million bushels of potatoes 
were produced twenty years ago; now sixty million and 
eighty million bushels are grown in one season, with almost 
two hundred thousand acres of land planted to potatoes. 

It sounds like a success story, as though the Aroostook 
farmers climbed to the top and stayed there. It would be 
better to say they scrabbled for the top and are clinging 
there, with two major hurdles behind them soil-bank 
ruptcy and dollar-bankruptcy. Although they raised more 
potatoes in Aroostook than anywhere else, they received 
the lowest prices for them. 

At the very beginning of extensive planting of potatoes, 
the farmers were faced with ruin. The potato is a robber. 
It takes everything from the soil and puts nothing back, so 
the farmer loses his shirt along with his nitrogen. The potato 
plant itself elusively reverted to its wild form, and they had 
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to revolimodKe their methods of faraoiBg completely with 
.modem crop rotation and much research* 

The f armexs stumbled alofig for years, growing more and 
better potatoes, and when they had a good year they pros- 
pared. When the mercurial market-price dropped, they 
fEed in their bdts and started over again. Potatoes were 
ten dollars a barrel one year and the farmers sported the 
Mggest cars they coold buy* The not year potatoes were 
selling for two bits, and they lost everything but tfaeir land. 
They still buy big cars in Aroostook because they have 
discovered that the higher priced automobiles could take 
a lot more pounding and rough riding over open fields. 
k is typical of Aroostook people not to let the absence of a 
road binder them when they want to inspect one of the 
back fields. They swing o S the main highway and go looping 
down through the plowed farm land in a Cadillac or a 

Packard. 

Potato farmers have to be gamblers. They are at the mercy 
of the unpredictable weather which has more effect on the 
crop than government control. A dry season will cut the 
potato crop in half. There always is a labor shortage for a 
crop that must be harvested within a short space of rime, 
and potatoes are a perishable product that have to be cod 
dled through a long siege of cold weather like an infant. The 
isolation of Aroostook makes the transportation problem a 
difficult one. There is but one railroad in the county to 
handle eighty per cent of the potato shipments. Freight rates 
are high, and the leading terminal markets are far away. 

Although Aroostook fanners have been the greatest pro 
ducers of potatoes, they have had to compete with well- 
organized and advaaoed marketing programs from other 
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sections of the United States. Idaho was far ahead of Maine 
with a marketing program. It led the way in showing 
Aroostook the folly of shipping second-grade potatoes from . 
its area and the advantages in advertising only the best 
quality. 

The first potato farmers along the Anoostook River never 
dreamed that one day thousands and thousands of carloads 
of spuds would be shipped from their f arnos every year. They 
had accidentally discovered that they raked an imexpectsdly 
large crop of potatoes on Aroostook soil, and they loaded 
them on teams and took them across country to the Canadian 
boundary where they could sell them to the townspeople. 
They had no storage place for their surplus crop, and during 
cold weather they covered their wagon-loads with blankets 
and kept them warm with lanterns. Potatoes were planted 
by hand and harvested by hand. Few farms had more than 
one acre of potatoes. 

It was not until the railroad came to Aroostook, fif ty years 
ago, that the farmer could actually plan to plant a large 
acreage of potatoes and be sure that he could ship out what 
he wanted to sell. The first potato house was buik at tibe 
railroad siding in Presque Isle. Nowadays, a great many 
potato houses are needed for the same purpose that o-n&e 
used to serve. 

Wallace Woodman is typical of Aroostook potat&r i 
He is a typical gambler who has had all the ups 



of farming in the north country a career that could serve 
as a description of the potato industry. He also has the 
reputation for being a colorful character, a shrewd and 
dynamic personality with an outspoken temper. He wearo 
a bright red, Hudson Bay mackinaw all through tibe winter,, 
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and his explosive comments are as familiar as his red jacket* 

The Woodman farm is on the Washburn road not far 
from Presque Isle* It is a large, modern farm establishment 
sitting on one of the rolling hills. The farmhouse is attractive 
and looks more like a country home than a rural farm house. 
There is a wide driveway up to the house and around the 
many farm buildings. 

One cold, winter afternoon I found Mr. Woodman at 
home. The well-known red mackinaw was hanging in the 
hall and he was wearing a dark shirt with the brightest 
necktie he could possibly have found. He is an attractive 
man, and definitely resembles a bull dog. He is small in 
stature, solidly built, fair haired, blue eyed, and sun tanned. 
He walks into a room with assurance, and there is no doubt 
that he goes after what he wants in a direct manner and 
gets it, too. 

No other description of Wallace Woodman fits him so 
well as that of a bull dog. He started potato farming on his 
own farm when he was twenty years old, in 19 13, and his 
chin juts when he tells how he lost money the first year he 
raised potatoes. It cost him a dollar a barrel to grow the 
potatoes, and he sold them for sixty cents a barrel. In 1917 
he made money, as did the other farmers but for several years 
after that they experienced a depression. During that period, 
Woodman says he was almost a hundred thousand dollars 
in debt. "The only person I didn t owe," he grins, "was 
Uncle Sam s post office, and they wouldn t trust me." 

1929 ushered in two of the best potato years Aroostook 
ever had, and from then on, Woodman, as well as every 
other farmer, kept on planting potatoes, improving his 
farming, developing better quality and building-up market- 
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ing organizations. Woodman was essentially a potato grower 
specializing in seed potatoes, bet he sponsored a successful 
potato marketing organization in Presqee Isle practically 
next door to the Aroostook Potato Grower and the Maine 
Potato Growers the two major spud sellers in the county* 
He is a typical Yankee trader. More than one city dicker 
has met his match here in Aroostook, dickering with these 
farmers who come to town dressed in their work clothes* 

"Would you raise wheat," I asked him, "if the bottom 
drops in potatoes again?" 

"NO!" he exploded. "Ill plant potatoes. No farmer can 
bank on a year s average. It has to be over a period of years. 
We ve been through tough times before." 

The large farms in Aroostook have practically become 
institutions. Most farms average from fifty to a hundred 
acres, and some farmers actually control a thousand, and 
two thousand acres of potato cultivation. The land is highly 
valued, selling for approximately two hundred dollars an 
acre. Land and building value in Aroostook is estimated at 
about forty-five million dollars, and the average farm might 
sell for five thousand dollars. Lately, however, farms have 
been selling for ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 

The best farm, supposedly, in the section is the Howard 
Nichols farm of about three hundred acres. It is the most 
ideal potato land flat and clear and rolling, sitting on a 
plateau on the Caribou-Limestone road. Mr. Nichols is 
notoriously eccentric. He built the largest barn in Maine, 
completely equipped with all the modern innovations that 
he* had heard about, plus a few ideas of his own. He had a 
tunnel leading from the barn to the cellar of his house, thus 
saving himself considerable shoveling in the winter time. 
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On tfae bam was an elaborate gold-leafed horse for a weather 
raae. The main part of the barn measured 6b x 1 20 feet, and 
the el 44 x 60 feet. It covered 10,600 square feet, and had 
a cellar underneath for storage. The approximate cost was 
$80,000, 

When the barn was completed, it burned down. He built 
a second bam and that burned too. The third barn is still 
standing on the same foundation but on a smaller scale. He 
also buiit a thirty-two room house finished from top to 
bottom in expensive style and including three bathrooms 
for two people, himself and Mrs. Nichols^ as they have no 
children. 

The Nichols farm was a show spot. Visitors called at the 
farm with their picnic lunches, and Mr. Nichols charged 
them a quarter to go through the house and see the oak floors* 
Sometimes he had several barrels of potatoes dumped on the 
Irving room floor, for display. One fall season Mr. Nichols 
left his potatoes in the ground, with all the confidence in 
the world that the Good Lord would look after them. That 
was the winter the snow came early and the land didn t 
freeze before it was covered with the thick white blanket* 
With unshaken faith Mr. Nichols dug up his potatoes the 
next spring and found them in excellent condition. 

The Reed Farms in Fort Fairfield are the largest in Aroos 
took, with two thousand acres of potatoes under cultivation* 
The Hussey Farms in Presque Isk run a dose second. They 
are a series of farms strung along the highway from Preque 
Isle to Caribou, on a long ridge overlooking the Aroostook 
River. 

The original Hussey Farm was once owned by John Allen, 
long before Aroostook became spud cooscious. Mr. Allen 
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went down to the sea coast to fetch a bride, and he toW her 
he had plenty of firewood outside the kitchen door. When 
the bride arrived at the farm she discovered the firewood 
outside the door as she had been told* bos it was still in a 
standing position. 

This same farm was then owned by a Corrkr, and suc 
cessively by Tom Phak the "Starch King, a Greeaniaw, 
Long, Christie,, and Hussey. Long once raised hops oa the 
farm instead of potatoes. Now, th6 original John Allen part 
of the Hussey Farm is owned by Herbert Kitchen, an 
Aroostook senator* Kitchen has spent six terms in the Maine 
kgislature, and the most notable quality about him is that 
lie isn t a politician. He is an Aroostook farmer. Nobody 
crowds him because he has lived in Aroostook for fifty 
years. 

"Fve always had a herd of cattle on the farm," he says, 
"and Fve always thought the farmers would do well to keep 
more cattle instead of shipping in their beef. But you know 
what a potato man is* Once he gets the gambling fever of 
potatoes in his blood, he never loses it. A race of gamblers 
opened this country anyway." 

Herbert Kitchen was bom in Canada, and he came with 
Iris parents to the new land opening along the Arocrstook 
River. When he was a boy he planted potatoes by handL 
Later, he was the first man in the county to operate a potato 
digger. He has seen the industry grow f rotn its infancy and 
he remembers when they hauled potatoes by team and bqpt 
them warm with lanterns. It was through his elicits that 
the farmers were made to realize they needed moie markets 
fo^their crop, and the farmers levied a tax oo themselves at 
a cent a barrel to pay for advertising Aroostook potatoes. 
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The other Hussey farms are controlled by Frank Hussey. 
The Husseys came to Presque He in December 1871, by 
sled and team. They bought their farm for a hundred-dollar 
barrel of flour and a set of harness. Present day Frank Hussey 
Is one of the best-known potato growers in the business, He 
raises certified seed, occasionally diversifying with peas for 
a teezing and canning plant. Hussey was among the first 
m notice the soil piling up against his fences, and the rocks 
coming to light at the tops of the hills. With the help of 
the Maine Extension Service and soil erosion engineers, the 
Hussey farms emerged under a new disguise. They no longer 
present a checkerboard formula but are twisted with 
contour plowing, strip cropping, planting of winter rye, and 
diversion ditches. Other farms all over Aroostook have 
followed the same pattern, 

Like everyone else, Frank Hussey wears his work clothes 
into town, his heavy pants tucked into boots and flannel 
shirt open at the throat. Only doctors and lawyers can be 
found in business suits. Hussey is a young man with an out- 
of-door atmosphere about him and a great deal of friendliness. 
During the harvest season he is the busiest man in the county. 
Besides being the president of the Maine Potato Growers 
and heading various committees, he personally superintends 
his own farms. 

I met him during this busy season. It was rainy, cold, and 
wet in Aroostook and the towns were mobbed with potato 
pickers. He was starting out for his farm and invited me 
along. He stopped to talk to everyone, drove out through 
the fields to ask his foreman, Peter Guerette, his opinion of 
the weather. His two sons were working with the harvest 
crew, one twelve years old and the other fourteen. One 
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boy was picking potatoes and the elder was driving a tractor 
and digger. 

The confidence and independence of Aroostook children 
is a direct offshoot of the potato industry. The crop could 
not be harvested if it were not for the women and children 
who work in the fields picking potatoes. Every youngster 
has a chance to earn money and really learn what hard work 
means. The picking season furnishes them with money to 
buy their own winter clothing. With their 4~H clubs and 
actual contact with farming, the youngsters know as much 
about potato agriculture as their parents do. They drive 
tractors, trucks and cars with a self-assurance born of long 
experience. 




XI I L Double the Ante 

THERE HAVE been a lot of changes since the days of street 
buying of potatoes. Not so very long ago the farmers loaded 
their barrels of potatoes into a wagon and drove into town. 
Potato-buying offices were the sidewalks of Main Street 
where the buyers congregated on the corners. As the team 
drove by a buyer would jump onto the wagon. 

"I ll give you three forty." 

"Sold," the farmer would say, and was paid cash on the 
spot. 

On the next block a buyer might be offering five cents 
more. The farmer had no real information on which to base 
a decision for selling his potatoes. As a general rule each 
farmer watched his neighbor, and if one of the more pros 
perous neighbors went down the road with a team load of 
potatoes, every farmer along the route followed him. By the 
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time they readied town, one wagon load of potatoes would 
have grown into a parade of wagon loads. 

Mack Bouchar4 introduced a bit of cotmiving into the 
embryonic "Wall Street" of potatoes. He woidd call a 
farmer along one of the farm highways and offer him five 
cents more a bairel to haul in a load of potatoes. By tlie tagee 
that farmer arrived at Mack Bouchard s potato house, his 
wagotti load would be duplicated by every other farmer KH 
the route* They figured that if their neighbors were selling 
their potatoes now, it must be the time when they could get 
die best price for them. 

When telephones were more common, every farmer had 
a phone and he could either listen in on the line or call into 
town and ask what spuds were selling for. Every potato 
farmer in Aroostook County is now as well informed as is 
the buyer, as the marketing organizations are in coestmt 
touch with outside city markets by teletype and Western 
Union. 

The depression was responsible for a different financial 
and marketing procedure* In those desperate days potatoes 
were often contracted for. A farmer would be financially 
backed by shippers. He was furnished with seed, fertilizers 
and insect spray in exchange for a contract on the crop* The 
farmer raised the potatoes and sold them to the shipper at 
the agreed contract price. He was then sure of having a 
market for his crop, and the shipper was sore of ha^vmg a 
product to market* 

It was not always successful for both parties! When die 
price was high the farmer lost money he wovid otherwise 
iiave made on his crop if it had not been under contract at a 
lower price* If the potato market was at rock bottom the 
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shipper lost money when he had to dig into his own pocket 
to pay for potatoes that brought him nothing. 

There are four hundred licensed potato shippers in Aroos- 
took. The majority of them are individual buyers and ship 
pers; a few are the large organizations that control almost 
half of the potatoes shipped out of the county. The indi 
vidual shipper has to have all the requirements of a psycholo 
gist and a magician to be successful, if he is going to keep 
up with these Yankee trader-farmers* 

Bob Slipp in Fort Fairfield has been shipping potatoes for 
thirty years. He says he makes a fair living from it, and has 
had the dizzy heights and devastating days that the farmers 
have had. He has a little gloomy office down near the freight 
sheds. It is dark and smells of potato dust* He buys potatoes 
from the small farmers and ships them outside to his regular 
customers. He is a conservative buyer as he says he can t af 
ford to speculate to buy a large number of cars of potatoes 
on short notice. After thirty years of shipping potatoes he has 
probably had his fingers burnt more than once, and he now 
does his buying and selling from day to day, with a reserve of 
potatoes in three storage houses. 

"Even here you get a feel of the pulse of the market," he 
explained, "and can tell pretty well whether the price will go 
up or down. Some days a lot of fanners will come in with 
potatoes to sell. That is when the price is high. Of course 
with more potatoes on the market the price goes down and 
then for a while there won t be so many of them coming in to 
sell. It s the old law of supply and demand." 

The potato houses on the farms are storage houses, but the 
potato houses along the railroad sidings are warehouses. 
Every railroad station and crossing is lined with them with 
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anywhere from seven to twenty-five strong along one line 
and all looking exactly alike* Anyone who has been in one 
of these potato houses will remember the dusty, dry sineH 
that clings to it, and the chilliness, although they are partially 
heated to keep out the frost* There are huge bins of potatoes, 
grading racks with crews of men working over them, potato 
trucks at the door, a hubbub of noise and a constantly shift 
ing, choking, yellow dust. Barrels of potatoes are dumped 
on one end of a wire screen runway and the crew picks them 
over. They are packaged in paper bags and stacked to one 
side, ready for shipment* 

Every potato house office is the same. There is a scarcity 
of furniture, a crowded desk, a telephone, and a box stove 
that heats the cubbyhole of a room to a suffocation point. 
At the Houlton railroad siding Orrie Titcomb ships potatoes 
from one of these potato houses. He was a farmer, but after 
thirty years of farming he decided he liked potato shipping 
better. He is a big burly man who is always on the jump, 
answering the telephone and shouting directions to the truck 
drivers at the unloading platform. He showed me his brand 
package and asked me to guess how many potatoes there 
were in the fifteen-pound package. 

"Forty? "I asked. 

"Damned close. Thirty-two. I counted em/ He rolled 
them out onto the floor. They were smoothly rounded, clean, 
yellowish potatoes. The telephone rang again. 

"Hello. No, you don t want Green Mountains. Why do 
all you fellows call up at Christmas time and ask for Green 
Mountains? That s fifteen orders for single packages of 
Green Mountains I ve had today. You don t want Green 
Mountains because they ve got netnecrosis this year. No. 
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In fact I wouldn t eat Green Mountains. In fact I wouldn t 
stick my fork into a potato. I don t like em." He hung up 
the phone. 

It rang again. "Hello, two fifty-five. I know he wants three 
dollars. Well, he should have sold them then if he got three 
dollars, it s two fifty-five everywhere." 

Later we wait out to the grading racks where another 
truck was unloading. "Are these all Green Mountains?" 
Orrie asked the grader. He took a knife from his pocket and 
siced samples from the wire rack. "No netnecrosis, set aside 
a couple of barrels." 

There is another Titcomb brother at Hill siding, outside 
of Houlton. Newell Titcomb also ships potatoes, and again 
I found myself in a potato house office with the littered desk 
and the jangling phone. There was just one chair in this 
office, so Newell leaned against the window sill and talked 
about the enormous crop this year with not enough storage 
space. Potatoes were selling below the floor price set by the 
government as they had to keep them moving. 

"Couldn t the farmers unite and decide on a selling price 
and keep that levd?" I asked him. 

"Don t think so," he said. "They don t want to be left out 
on any deal, and a lot of them will hold out for a higher 
price." 

The phone kept ringing and he carried on a one-sided con 
versation about numbers of carloads and quantities of differ 
ent brand packages. One inquiry was about buying some 
potatoes from him. 

"I can t get them," he said. "Oh sure, I have my own 
which I m holding. They might go up after New Year." 
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dotag just what yon were telling me about," I 

said. 

He laughed. "So I am. I hadn t thought about it. Guess it s 
pure instinct with us fanners*" 

In a land of gamblers one hardly expects an organizatMHi 
such as the Maine Potato Growers members of the Ameri 
can National Cooperative Exchai^ge. They seU the potatoes 
for the farmers on a cooperative basis. They produce the 
markets for them, handle the shipping and provide ware 
houses for those farmers who haven t any. During the winter 
Maine Potato Growers sends out over a hundred carloads of 
potatoes a day. 

Fifty per cent of the potatoes grown in Aroostook come 
from wkhin a radius of twenty miles of Presque Isle, and in 
this compact area there are no business secrets* Most of the 
potato buying and selling is carried on by word of mouth, 
with positively no credit. The competition is stiff: all friend 
ship ceases wfeen it comes to the price of spuds. A fanner 
will sell his potatoes to whoever gives him the most for them* 

One of the more recent innovations in potato setting in 

JT O 

Aroostook is die development of brands of potatoes. For 
soiBe time now the Statie of Maine has been sponsoring a 
brand k calls Super Spuds extra special, high-grade pota 
toes of umf orai size. The various marketing organizations 
have developed brands of tfetek own which they jp&ckage aad 
advertise. Aroostook hts been slow to realise tiie advantages 
of this fuewer type of faarfeeting, and even today a ecstatic 
battle is going on with kss etMcal shippers wfeo sdtt "cnfls" 
low grade po^toes foe number one grade. 

With such a teemeiklous quantity of potastoes-beiog gr^wm, 
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there would naturally be a large quantity of second-grade 
potatoes for which they have to have an outlet. The very best 
of the potatoes are the certified seed potatoes, and Aroostook 
produces the majority of seed potatoes grown in the United 
States. Table stock potatoes sold to the consumer in brand 
packages ha a smaller market. 

At one time the starch making industry could take care of 
the surplus potatoes, but since the production jumped sev 
eral hundred per cent, Aroostook has been scrambling for 
more outlets for the culls. The biggest potato alcohol plant 
in the United States was recently built in Caribou, producing 
thousands of gallons of alcohol a day. Quick-f rozen f rench 
fried potatoes make use of the oversized potatoes that are too 
big to sell to a consumer. Dehydrated potatoes are another 
outlet, but they have not proved to be too popular with the 
boys coming back from overseas. 

Aroostook is not a land of peaches and cream. Potato 
farming is hard, back-breaking work. Taxes alone swallow a 
vast part of the income. The Aroostook farmer pays a state 
tax rate of $2.63, the highest in the United States, compared 
to the average 73^ tax in other agricultural territories. Mas 
sachusetts rates second, with a tax of $1.90. Maine has no 
sales tax to help support the tax burden and ninety per cent 
of it falls on the real estate. They have no compensations for 
their higher taxes, either, such as better roads. Keeping the 
roads open in the winter time at a cost of almost $400 a mile 
soon eats up whatever allotment is made for highways. 

The Aroostook fanner has to pay top wages for labor, 
retail prices for fertilizers, equipment, and insect sprays, 
when he only gets wholesale prices for his crop. With mech 
anized farming, the small farmer with but a few acres 
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finds himself operating a farm at a loss. Although k was 
once thought impossible to farm with tractors in Aroos 
took, it has now become the standard method of potato 
farming. A tractor will take care of a hundred acres more 
economically than six or sixteen acres. 

With this trend there has been a consolidation of farms 
in the county. Land divided into small farms which once 
supported thirty farmers is now grouped into but three or 
four large farms. It is not a new development in potato 
farming alone, but the same trend in agriculture that has de 
veloped all over the United States. 

One of the more recent problems of the potato fanners 
concerns the importing of potatoes into the United States 
from New Brunswick* Aroostook happens to be in the wrong 
position on the map. Canada buys many commodities from 
the United States, and must have some produce to trade. 
Since potatoes are one of Canada s largest crops, principally 
grown in New Brunswick and at a lower cost than in Aroos 
took because of cheaper labor, it is practically a necessity 
for New Brunswick to ship potatoes via Aroostook County. 

The recent crop presented the farmer with his biggest 
question mark* The crop was the largest in history, and there 
were no markets, secondary outlets, or storage facilities for 
the entire eighty million bushels. There are not enough trans 
portation facilities to ship that many potatoes out of Aroos 
took. 

Everyone asks why Aroostook grows so many spuds if 
they cannot all be sold. The eighty million bushel crop was 
one of those unpredictable freaks of nature. D.D.T. was 
used on the fields that year to reduce the damage caused by 
insects, and with an average growing season a fifty million 
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bushel crop was expected. What they harvested was almost 
twice that amount, as they had the most unusually excellent 
growing season ever experienced; the insect control from 
D.D.T. was also responsible for the increase. 

One other question is why the Aroostook farmer does 
not do something else besides grow potatoes: the Aroostook 
farmer will not grow anything else on potatoes he was 
raised and potatoes he will raise. He has seen all extremes 
of potato farming and the threat of probable poverty doesn t 
scare him at all. That, too, he has seen. To offset it were the 
high points in the life of the industry when he could wipe 
away all those accumulated debts in one big deal. The "one 
big deal" is the philosophy of the Aroostook farmer, or he 
never would have started growing the spuds in the first place. 

The soil is excellent for growing other crops, and the 
Birds Eye Snyder Company has invaded the territory with 
a pea freezing plant* There is some diversifying with peas 
in Aroostook to rest the soil, but the potato blossom will 
never be replaced* Opinions as to raising beef cattle are 
divided. The majority of farmers claim that it is impossible 
with less than six months out of a year for outside pasturage, 
and the cost of keeping the cattle in a barn is prohibitive. 
Even though it is generally claimed that there aren t enough 
cows in Aroostook to go around, some farmers do raise beef 
cattle and statistics prove that there are more cows in Aroos 
took than in any other county in Maine. 

One of the most unfair criticisms of Aroostook farmers 
is the derisive reference to them as "fools for planting the 
same crop over and over again, only to lose everything." 
Ignorance of the type of farming of a potato crop and the 
type of land which is Aroostook is responsible for such 
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criticism* Any "one crop" agricultural territory can be 
compared to the potato land. Potatoes are better and grown 
more easily in Aroostook than any other crop. It surpasses 
other potato growing areas in the United States, both in 
quality and quantity. 

The farmer s struggles to keep his head above water has 
been only the beginning of the building of the industry. 
Aroostook is a brand new country just shaking off its outer 
wrappings. All the seemingly senseless years of replanting 
a crop that has failed more often than it has paid has finally 
won it a place in the sun. Aroostook actually has become a 
prosperous, productive, potato empire. 

The fact that Aroostook has a high standard of living is 
not generally known. Some of the publicity on Aroostook 
has been laughably inaccurate. The general impression has 
been one of hand pumps, outhouses, and primitive living 
quarters those things symbolical of backwoods tastes and 
qualities. To see Aroostook, to drive through the land, 
proves otherwise. There are wide, wide views stretching 
for miles across thousands of acres of potato fields and the 
most impressive farms in New England. Potato cultivation 
borders the highways. There are long stretches of plowed 
farm land between the farm houses with their clusters of 
barns, potato storage houses and sheds. There are small 
patches of maple trees and evergreens, and busy little towns 
and railroad sidings with long lines of dark green potato 
houses set end to end. 

The barns in Aroostook are huge, and they dwarf the 
other farm buildings. The potato houses are typical of only 
Aroostook. They are embedded into a sloping hill along 
the highway and, they look exactly like a barn roof sticking 
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up through the earth. They are actually caves dug into die 
hils to store the crop, with a barn roof over ttlem. On the 
downward slope of the hill are the huge double doors that 
are wide enough for a truck to drive through. 

The farm homes are of the New England type. An eight 
een loom house is more common than the modern bungalow 
type of building. They are attractive homes, and the cold 
winters are responsible for the grouping of the farm build 
ings. Sheds and barns are attached to the farmhouse in a long 
line, making it possible to go through the shed and into the 
barn without stepping outdoors into the wintery atmosphere. 

As a general rule all the buildings on a farm are the same 
color. Red barns are popular, although there are completely 
yellow farms, grey farms, and many white farms. Aroostook 
farm wives are the luckiest women in Maine. Their kitchens 
lack nothing in modern conveniences and electrical equip* 
ment. They have hot water heaters, metal kitchen cabinets, 
electric stoves, frigidaires, washing machines, and the latest 
design in kitchen sinks. They have leisure time since there 
are none of the farm chores that usually accompany chickens, 
pigs and cows. Potato farming is a man s work. 

My survey of some farmhouses was purely accidental. I 
can say that I have been stuck in a snow bank on almost 
every back road in Aroostook County over a period of four 
recent winter months. The only thing to do was to walk to 
the nearest farmhouse and see if the tractor could pull the 
car out again. I waited in the kitchens, enviously admiring 
the spotless, shiny, up-to-date equipment, while the men 
pushed, hauled, towed, and tugged the car out of the snow 
bank and onto the road again. Chivalry is not dead. I was 
beginning to think it was until after these adventures. Al- 
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though the extraction of a Chevrolet sometimes meant a lot 
of shoveling in sleet storms, twenty-below-zero weather, 
and howling night blizzards none of the Aroostook farmers 
would accept any pay for the service. "We know what it s 
like," they grinned. 




XIV. The Morrow Farm 



THE MORROW Farm, eight miles outside of Van Buren on 
Hamlin Plantation, is like a second home to me; the least 
indication of an invitation from Janet, my sister-in-law, 
brings me down for a long winter week end at the farm. I 
pack my ski pants and woolen sweaters into the car, drive 
out to the farm, walk into the kitchen and ask: "Where do I 
sleep tonight?" There is plenty of room for one more in the 
many large bedrooms upstairs. There are thirteen children 
in the family, and one more person in the huge, rambling 
farmhouse is no inconvenience. 

The Morrows are French Acadian potato farmers. The 
original spelling of the name was Moreau, but it has been 
Anglicized to Morrow. Their farm is one of the many large 
tracts of rolling farm land overlooking the St. John River. 
The grey, weather-beaten farmhouse and barns are nestled 
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in a hollow, with a dark background of evergreens behind 
them and tall poplar trees on the front lawn. It is a large, 
low, comfortable looking home with gables and a wide, 
covered porch running around two sides of it. It is one of 
the older style buildings in the St. John Valley and looks 
more at home in the rugged landscape than the newer, mod 
ern type of house. 

Mr. Morrow is a big, booming French Acadian farmer 
who has to stoop to go through the farmhouse doorways. 
When he bellows he shakes the buildings, but for all his 
noise he is a kind-hearted, gay, jovial bear of a man. Mrs* 
Morrow is a tall, beautiful, regal looking woman with masses 
of wavy, silver-white hair, dark eyes, and a clear, unwrinkled, 
olive complexion. She is a calm, serene person; although I 
cannot imagine how she has managed to stay that way with 
the house overflowing with such an active family. She speaks 
softly, sits and rocks in a rocking chair and knits in the midst 
of the bustle of farm activities. When she goes to church 
on Sunday she looks as though she had just stepped out of 
a fashion plate, as she wears a gay hat that looks like a pink 
frosted cake decorated with flowers. With her silver hair 
and dark eyes it is exceptionally becoming. 

There are no dull moments in the Morrow household. 
Everyone helps with the work, and when everyone is at 
home at meal time with a few extra visitors they have to 
run two shifts at the dining room table. The children range 
in age from thirty-two down to eight. The two oldest girls, 
Celia and Anne, are married, and away from home, but there 
are five boys and six girls still at the farm Larry, Armaud, 
Bert, Renny, Sandra, Janet, Rita, Laurette, Richard, Cecile, 
and Aurore. 
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They are all good looking people, and Janet is one of the 
most outstandingly beautiful girls I have ever seen. She is 
five feet nine inches tall, slender and athletic, with a cloud 
of blue-black, naturally curly hair, dark wings for eyebrows, 
dark eyes, and a healthy, sun-tanned skin. Like her mother, 
she has an unusual flair for chic clothes. The most attractive 
thing about her is her full-lipped, ready anile and an enthu 
siasm for outdoor sports, dancing, camping, people, and 
farming. 

Those young ladies in the St. John Valley are anything 
but cream puffs* Janet has pitched hay, driven the farm 
machinery for farm work, picked potatoes, and cooked for 
the harvest crews. She was her father s right-hand man 
during the war years when the boys were in service, and 
she makes an excellent farm foreman. 

One winter week end Janet took me skiing. She skis excep 
tionally well, and all morning and afternoon I awkwardly 
plowed the slopes in the country behind her. She took them 
in her stride, but I balked on the last slope which was a 
tortuous run that dipped down the high river bank, disap 
peared sharply among the trees along the river and then 
swung out onto the frozen river ice. That evening we went 
into Van Buren to a bowling alley and bowled four strings! 
The next morning we shoveled out the long driveway to 
get the truck out of the garage and then Janet started up 
the tractor, hitched the plow to it, and finished clearing out 
the driveways around the farm buildings. I sat on a snow 
bank, gasping for breath and was astonished at the ease with 
which she maneuvered the tractor and plow around the yard. 

The other girls are equally capable. They take care of the 
farm chores the cows, chickens, pigs, sheep and horses on 
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the f arm, as well as do the housework, coofeisg and laundry. 
The boys are excellent mechanics, and Armand and Bert 
have their own small airplanes which they park in the back 
dooryard. Farming doesn t appeal to Armand, He operates 
a flying service from the airfield at Fort Fairfield flying 
back and forth to work from his home. With four auto 
mobiles and two planes in the family, they have all the f ree- 
dom of young colts, and the girls make quick flying trips to 
Caribou and Presque Isle, as well as to Hartford, Connecti 
cut for shopping sprees* Even Richard, who is only eight 
years old, is delighted with the opportunities to run the 
farm tractor. He can t quite reach the foot pedals when 
sitting in the seat, but he does as good a job as anyone else 
when standing up and driving. 

The farm meals are banquets* Mr. Morrow does his own 
butchering on the farm, and with the canned garden vegeta 
bles, milk, cream, butter and eggs, and of course potatoes, 
there are no scanty meals served. With fifteen people to sit 
down at meal time, the long table in the dining room looks 
as though it were ready for a feast. Mrs. Morrow makes huge 
kettles of steaming soup for those bitterly cold days in the 
winter. She is an old-fashioned cook and serves the potatoes 
richly browned in meat gravy* There always are pickles on 
the table, and the most popular ones are the mustard pickles. 

The best liked meals in the house are the old-fashioned 
French dishes that Mrs. Morrow knows how to make, such 
as: buckwheat pancakes, touchere, carton, boudan and sole 
blanche. When there were seventeen people in the family 
the Morrow family plus two extra youngsters whom they 
adopted and brought up with their children her recipe 
for plogues, the old French buckwheat pancakes, sounded 
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as though it were enough to feed an army. To four cups of 
buckwheat flour anci four cups of pastry flour, she added 
enough water to stir well, then let it stand on a warm stove 
overnight. In the morning she added four more cups of 
pastry flour and six cups of buckwheat, two tablespoons of 
safe* and beat it well Then she added two teaspoons of soda 
that had been dissolved in boiling hot water. The pancakes 
were fried on a hot griddle* 

Jtoudm and carton are delicacies, Boudan is blood sausage 
made from pig s blood; it is made only in the spring and fall 
when the pigs are slaughtered. It Is one of my favorite 
dishes, and never have I eaten any quite as good as that which 
Mrs. Morrow makes. It is a spicy, rich, dark colored sausage. 
To two quarts of pig s blood she adds four or five pounds 
of finely ground pork meat which is half fat meat, then eight 
medium onions, two teaspoons of allspice, a teaspoon of 
pepper, a quart of milk, and salt to taste. It is then stuffed 
into sausage skins and cooked in boiling water for ten to 
fifteen minutes. The sausages are fried before serving. 

Carton is hog s head cheese, and that t5o is only made in 
die spring and fall It is like a spicy pork loaf and is especially 
good when sliced cold and eaten between thick slabs of 
bread. Her recipe is simple. The pig s head is cooked until 
the meat is well done. To the stock that the meat is cooked 
in, she mixes four or five pounds of ground pork meat, two 
teaspoons of seasoning, a teaspoon of pepper and three table 
spoons of salt. It is then set in molds in a cool place. 

One of the old French specialty dishes was touchere, or 
pork meat pie. That too is a spicy meat pie dish, cooked 
between two shells of pie pastry that is not quite as rich as 
regular pie pastry. In the old days no one used cook books, 
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and everyone had her own recipes which had either been 
inherited or evolved through experience, They didn t can 
their meat, but salted it down in barrels of heavy brine to 
keep through the winter. One of the most common dishes 
then was sole blanche. They fried salt pork slices and added 
onions and seasoning and milk to die hot fat. The milk sauce 
was served on their potatoes. 

With the girls* new-fangled ideas in salads and their own 
favorite recipes in pies and pastries, their means are exceed 
ingly varied. They cure their own bacon and ham on the 
farm, and Mr. Morrow s favorite meal is thick slices of * 
smoked ham with four or five fried eggs* Sandy is the only 
member of the family who drinks coffee, and the family 
has hot tea with all of their meals, as well as early in die 
morning. A pot of tea is kept on the back of the stove all 
day, and after being outdoors in the afternoon it is pleasant 
to come into the house and pour a cup of the tea, and rock 
back and forth in one of the three rocking chairs in the 
kitchen. 

Despite their more than ample meals this tall, lean, active 
family indulges in midnight snacks of fried egg sandwiches 
with ketchup and slices of raw onions* They gather around 
the kitchen stove at night, each one with his or her own 
frying pan and his or her own method of cooking these 
lunches. Sometimes the sandwiches are thick slices of steak 
or pork chops, with the bread dipped in the hot pan gravy. 

The Morrow Farm is one place where they still have real 
buttermilk. With modem cream separators that separate a 
smooth, even textured cream, the buttermilk from this cream 
when it is churned into butter is not as tasty and full of 
tiny chunks of butter as the old-fashioned buttermilk that 
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comes from cream that has been skimmed from the milking 
pins.* Mrs* Marrow still uses skimmed cream for her butter 
and the buttermilk is thick and rich. 

Winter time is redecorating time, when the girls have a 
chance to express their ideas in interior decorating* The 
kitchen has gradually become modernized through the years, 
but the three homemade rocking chairs cannot be ousted 
by the new electrical equipment and they are repainted 
every year and still sit in their usual places. The dining room 
and the two large living rooms that are connected by French 
doors have emerged as attractive, homey, farm rooms. Janet 
generally has a project underway, then all the girls are called 
into action on the week ends. Sometimes it is painting wood 
work and repapering the rooms, at other times having the 
boys knock out a partition to enlarge one of the bedrooms 
for more closet space. 

One week end they were teasing their father to build a 
fireplace at one end of the house. Mr. Morrow blustered 
and argued about it, but the next week he had a load of new 
bricks brought out to the farm for the proposed fireplace. 
Family consultations were held in the evening, to decide 
on colors and patterns and designs. Since most of their shop 
ping has to be done from mail order catalogues, the "wish 
book" gets a lot of thumbing. 

Janet s latest project is the building of a sun porch, but 
so far they haven t reached a decision as to which side of the 
house to build it on. Mrs. Morrow wants it on the front of 
the house where she can see the activity on the highway, and 
the girls want it on the sunniest side of the house away from 
the road. They will probably compromise and have it on the 
corner* 
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When the young people from town or the neighboring 
farms stop by, all household activities are postponed in favor 
of skiing or an evening party. Nobody ever goes anywhere 
in just twos and threes. They go in crowds. If there is a dance 
in town everyone in the family goes, along with all of his 
friends. I wondered why they had two living rooms at the 
Morrow house, but it was apparent why when they had one 
of their informal evening gatherings. The crowd of yoeng 
people overflowed the two rooms and the kitchen, and with 
the piano, a phonograph, the radio, and a guitar there was 
more than enough entertainment. 

Sometimes the older folks from the nearby farms stop by 
to spend the evening with Mr* and Mrs. Morrow, and the 
living rooms are again invaded, but this time more quietly. 
They sit and rock in their chairs, discuss fanning, marketing 
problems, and garden canning, and sip small glasses of wine. 
Mr. Morrow claims he is running a hotel, as every light is 
usually ablaze in the house. All summer long they have a 
constant stream of visitors, relatives and dose friends who 
have moved to the city and come back to the farm to spend 
a few days or a few weeks with the family. 

Nothing seems to upset the even tenor of this family* 
Farm chores go on. Visitors feel at home as no fuss is made 
over them. The family plans its own trips to the city, and the 
girls spend a week or two in the winter time at a New Hamp 
shire or Quebec ski lodge. They average a wedding in the 
family about once a year, but these affairs require two 
months of preparations aftd a month to taper off* The wed 
dings are family reunions with a succession of parties, 
lunches, showers, and a climaxing banquet, usually held in 
the summer time on the front lawn. 
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DariBg the autumn harvest season the household is again 
in a state of siege, as everyone on the farm concentrates on 
potato picking. Even with the entire family available for 
work in the fields, Mr. Morrow has to hire five or six Quebec 
Canadians to help bring in the crop. The entire crew makes 
mp a foil truck load when they leave the yard on those crisp 
autumn mornings. One of the girls stays at home to help 
Mrs. Morrow with the cooking* When they come in from 
the fields for their quick hot meals, they track mud into 
the kitchen and dining room. Nobody sits up kte at night 
during picking season except Mr, Morrow who likes to play 
penny ante poker, and induces a few of the family and the 
Canadians to play with him. 

Uncle Pete is a daily visitor* He is a bachelor who runs 
a little grocery store, down the road a ways, and he calls at 
the house every day* He is a big, jovial man, full of odds and 
ends of information, hearty laughter, and teasing* 

In the spring time the Morrow household looks as though 
a hurricane had struck it. That is the busiest time of the year 
for the family when Mr. Morrow and the boys are out in the 
fields all day and most of the night planting the potato seeds. 
Some of the girls spend long extra hours cutting barrels of 
seed in the barn, and some of them work in the vegetable 
garden and flower beds with their mother. Janet is gradually 
coaxing more of the farm yard into a smooth, level lawn. 
The whole house gets a thorough scrubbing, and the eve 
nings are spent planning Easter outfits and new summer 
wardrobes. There are many quick shopping trips to the 
larger towns, and many hours spent pouring over the mail 
order catalogue to amass complete outfits for everyone in 
the family. Mrs. Morrow lets the girls choose their own 
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clothes, and they In turn spend most of their rime ai^oiiig 
against her own conservatism in selecting an Easter bonnet. 
Janet and Sandy go to New York in the spring rime and bring 
back some very smart hats and suits for the Easter parade. 

Mr. Morrow has little rime to be concerned with clothes 
in the spring season* The lambing season comes early in the 
spring when the little, white, wooly lambs are bora. There 
are broods of chickens hatching, two litters of little, pink 
piglets, and on one particularly hecric night there were three 
calves born. Even Quinsey, the cat, had two tiny kittens 
which she kept hidden back of the wood box. 

It is a delightful surprise to visit the barns in the morning 
and inspect the new collection of farm animals. The little 
lambs look cuddly and warm, and the miniature pigs that 
are no bigger than a fist are wiggly arid squealy. The little 
calves can barely wobble on their long legs* When Qttiosey s 
family was discovered they were moved into the barn, but 
kept reappearing behind the wood box until the mother 
cat s persistence won and the kittens had the freedom of 
the kitchen. 

Sunday is the one day of rest on the farm when everyone 
dresses up in his Sunday clothes and goes to early morning 
church. All four automobiles are used, as the entire family 
piles into them and drives three miles down the road to the 
little Hamlin Plantation Chapel. They fill two pews in the 
church, with Mr, and Mrs. Morrow in front, she in her 
delectable pink frosting hat, and he looking quite uncom 
fortable in a business suit, white shirt, and tie. Sunday dinner 
is a long, leisurely, extra hearty meal, and Sunday afternoon 
is a time for visiting or lazily napping. 
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XV. Pay Dirt 



I ALWAYS thought a potato just grew. You planted a piece 
of potato that had an "eye" a bud on it, and you hoed it 
all summer. When fall came you dug up a great many pota 
toes which had sprouted from this one little piece of potato. 
When I made a few casual inquiries I was staggered by the 
tremendous amount of technical information connected with 
potato agriculture. With all the diseases and virus that haunt 
the potato plant, and the factors of climate and soil which 
are necessary for its growth, it is a wonder there are any 
potatoes at all when it comes time to harvest them. 

Strains of potato diseases are carried in the potato, only 
to break out later. It is impossible to raise potatoes from the 
seed balls, as they never breed true. One seed will produce 
many different varieties of potatoes of all shapes, sizes and 
colors, most of them reverting to the wild form of the potato. 
To be assured of a uniform crop of potatoes, the crop must 
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be planted from the cut pieces of potatoes themselves* It is 
unwise to keep planting potatoes from the same crop year 
after year, as the Aroostook farmers soon discovered. The 
crops deteriorated with the multiplied vims and the yield 

was cut down. 

* 

Even today, with all the research work and preventive 
measures taken to offset these dangers* half of the potatoes 
under cultivation are afflicted with virus diseases such as 
"leaf roll" and "mosaic." Mosaic curls the leaf and wrinkles 
it, and leaf roll describes just what it is. It rolls the leaf and 
gives it a leathery feeling. Blight is the most common de 
stroyer of potatoes* It is a fungus that floats through the air, 
coming from rotting potatoes that may be left in the fields. 
You can smell blight; they used to call it "rust" because it 
has a rusty odon 

It was once thought impossible to wipe out a potato virus, 
but scientists have now proved differently and some day 
hope to produce a potato free of virus. "Spindle tuber," a 
virus that made the potato long and narrow, was once com 
mon. They discovered that the virus was transmitted by 
knife when the potato was cut for seed* They have also dis 
covered a blight resistant potato from a blight resistant wild 
potato in South America. The President potato from Europe 
is also blight resistant. 

Most farmers raise seed potatoes for European and Sooth 
American markets and other potato growing areas in the 
United States. The climate and wide open fields of Aroos 
took are particularly adapted to growing seed potatoes with 
a minimum of spreading of any of the virus which are car 
ried by insects. The growing of certified seed potatoes has to 
be carefully watched and tended all summer long. The plants 
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are under constant examination, and defective plants are 
immediately removed from the field. Rogoeing potatoes, 
which is the selection of these defective plants, is but one 
of the many summer tasks of the potato farmer. If one plant 
is found to be defective it is taken from the ground, as well 
as the three or four other plants next to it, since they also 
sprouted from the same piece of potato where the defective 
plant came from. 

Although I had always lived in Aroostook, it was not 
until I visited the experimental station in Presque Isle that 
I learned that the lowly, common potato plant was an in 
tricate problem child. Mr. Hansen, the superintendent at 
the station, was generous with his time and patience, and I 
had a lot of questions. 

"You should go down to the greenhouse," he said, "and 
ask some of the men there. They can tell you all about 
potato plants and potato virus, as most of them are Federal 
experts from the United States Department of Agriculture/ 

"No," I said, "I want the answers in language I can under 
stand, not in Latin derivatives. Do they keep a crew of ex 
perts here all the time?" 

"Usually. They come and go. Fin the only permanent 
fixture around this place," he grinned. 

Strains of potatoes were running out in Aroostook when 
the Federal and State Departments of Agriculture came to 
the rescue with facilities and men available at the experi 
mental station for research work. Not only have new varie 
ties been produced and several virus diseases been controlled, 
but special fertilizers and insect sprays have been made for 
the very different soil of Aroostook. Several million dollars 
were spent on the development of the new Katahdin potato 
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alone. The Mohawk, Chippewa and Sebago are but a few 
of the other new varieties that are superior to the older 
varieties. 

Much important information has been passed along to 
the farmer. It was discovered that burlap bags were capable 
of carrying and transmitting a virus. Potatoes are now pack 
aged in heavy, paper bags that can be destroyed after they 
are used* Potato top are burned after the harvest season and 
the fields are cleaned. Potato plants, soils, and fertilizers are 
constantly tested for the certified seed grower. Certified 
seed must be at least ninety-five per cent disease free, and one 
of the newest of testing methods is the test planting of 
potatoes in Florida. The farmer now knows before he plants 
in Aroostook just how high a disease count his potatoes will 
have in the coming season. 

The newest fertilizers come from the experimental sta 
tion. To save the farmer time, work, and money only half 
a ton is used to the acre instead of the full ton that had 
formerly been used. All of the Federal Government plant 
breeding is done at the Presque Isle station, and some of the 
research work is far beyond the farmer s wildest dreams. 
Pedigreed potato plants developed through sixty thousand 
generations, the cross breeding of plants to produce new 
varieties, and even the actual raising of several generations 
of insects that infect the plants seems to have no connection 
with yielding more bushels per acre. All this, however, 
provides the basis for the actual productive results. To free 
the potato of its crippling virus would produce an even 
greater yield than ever before. It is the custom now to kill 
or cut the tops of the potato plants to stop their growth 
and to incur less trouble with the virus that are carried by 
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insects. Harvest time has now been advanced from late 
September to late August. 

Mr. Hansen took me on a tour of the neat, white and green 
bnildings at the station. In the greenhouses we looked at 
potato plants of all kinds, sizes, and shapes. They had mari 
gold plants which are of the potato family, and most of these 
were in insect proof cages not to keep the insects out, but 
to keep them in and raise more plant lice for study and 
experimentation. One man was planting potatoes after he 
washed them in a solution in which a piece of burlap bag 
was soaking. The bag, he explained, was known to have car 
ried a virus three years ago, and they wanted to know if it 
were still alive. 

At the storage house there were many different insulated 
rooms where the temperatures were kept at varying levels. 
These were filled with boxes of potatoes, and another man 
was leisurely slicing small strips from the potatoes. 

"Looking for netnecrosis," Mr. Hansen explained, "like 
this," he picked up one of the potatoes that showed a fine, 
brown web on the inside. "They think it might be caused by 
leaf roll, but we want to find out if a varying temperature 
has any effect on it. It usually doesn t show until the potatoes 
are in storage. 1 

"How long does he do this?" I asked. 

"All winter," the man answered. 

"You stay here all winter and every once in a while you 
slice a potato?" 

"That s right," he grinned. "It s the only way we ll find 
out. Netnecrosis is one of our most common potato destroy 
ers, and it is practically undetectable." 

The very common and highly cultivated potato plant 
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once grew wild. It was known to the Incas, and was first 
discovered by white men in South America, by Pedro 
Valdivia s expedition. Hieronymus Cardan, a monk, first 
introduced the potato from Peru into Spain. Italy was the 
only country to give any attention to the vine, and later 
it was grown extensively in Ireland. Potatoes met a severe 
set back in England, where the wheat growers who feared 
the new, competitive diet staple, organized the Society for 
the Prevention of Unwholesome Diet. It launched such a 
successful campaign that the initials for this Society, 
S.P.U.D., are still used as a nickname for the potato. So 
far as is known, the potato came back across the ocean to 
North America from Ireland, and was first grown in Lon 
donderry, New Hampshire, in 17 19. That is why it is called 
the Irish potato. 

The scientific name for potato is solarium tuberoswn of 
the nightshade family relative of the eggplant, petunia^ 
buffalo-bur, lady s slipper, bittersweet, and a few other 
weeds that are deadly poison. Contrary to popular belief, 
potatoes are not fattening. Seventy-eight per cent of a potato 
Is only water, and a very small part is starch. It is the butter 
you put on the potato that puts on the pounds. 

In the early days Aroostook farmers planted such varie 
ties as Black Christies, Early Blues, Early Rose, Calif ornias 
and Jacksons. Later, the Cobblers and Green Mountains 
werfe the most popular. Both of these potatoes are of old 
origin that easily adapt themselves to any soil or climate. 
Unfortunately the most popular Green Mountains are af 
flicted with netnecrosis. The newer varieties that were devel 
oped are comparable to the*Green Mountains, although every 
person in Aroostook claims that there is no better eating 
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potato than the Green Mountains. The new Katahdin potato 
is the best producer. It is smooth and round, and is preferred 
by hotels and restaurants because of its waxy quality. It 
doesn t fall apart when cooked. The old Green Mountains 
and the new Mohawks are ideal potatoes for baking, for they 
are light, mealy, and fluffy* 

Aroostook potatoes are clean and free of dirt because the 
soil is loose* They are the best quality potatoes in the country. 
Idaho doesn t think so, but here in Maine we do. Aroostook 
also has the highest yield per acre of any potato-producing 
area. Without fertilizer a hundred and fifty bushels of pota 
toes can be grown. With fertilizer, the Aroostook soil aver 
ages three hundred bushels to the acre, and has grown five 
hundred* California and Idaho produce potatoes under irri 
gation, but Aroostook has sufficient rainfall and there is no 
necessity for irrigation. 

The weekly rains are the real secret of the potato land. 
There is a distributed rainfall during all of the growing 
season, averaging a week of dry weather at a stretch. Two 
weeks of dry weather would cut the potato crop in half. 
During one of the war years, the largest acreage of potatoes 
ever planted was started in Aroostook and the biggest crop 
was expected. During that summer there was a ten-day spell 
of dry weather, and the expected crop of seventy-five mil 
lion bushels was cut to sixty million. 

Only in Aroostook are potatoes planted in ridges long, 
hilled-up rows that aerate the soil. The first farmer probably 
stumbled upon it when he started extending his land and 
planted potatoes in partly cleared fields, building up the 
rows and beds around the stumps and rocks. Nowhere else 
are seed balls found growing on the plants as they are found 
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in any field in Aroostook. Nowhere else are potatoes picked 
in barrels. Other potato growing areas use boxes and bushel 
baskets to handle their potatoes, but a larger volume of pota 
toes can be taken care of in the barrels* 

The potato crop is the fourth largest in the world, and 
Aroostook stands at the head of the list in production. It 
also has the most ideal soil in the world for growing potatoes. 
It is a sandy loam called Caribou loam, which is the result 
of the decomposition of the limestone ledges which were 
exposed to the weather. It is full of small stones which 
Aroostook people always call "rocks." If it were not for the 
"rocks" the soil would bake. 

The best of the potato land is underlaid with a limestone 
ledge that lies horizontally. This ledge is advantageous since 
it serves to bring moisture constantly to the surface of the 
land, due to capillary action. The best of the limestone ledge 
runs from Houlton up through the eastern part of the county 
as far as Hamlin Plantation, just below Van Buren. This 
farmland has the greatest recovery value of any farm land. 
More potatoes can be planted there year after year than in 
other sections of Aroostook. The limestone belt indudes the 
town of Houlton, Bridgewater, Monticello, Littleton, Mars 
Hill, Easton, Fort Fairfield, Limestone, Hamlin Plantation, 
and parts of Presque Isle and Caribou. Although the wind 
seems to blow constantly in Aroostook, the heavy snow 
blanket ad freezing of the soil in tlie low temperatures in 
the winter time prevent serious wind erosion. 

West of this region the soil is more of a calcaireoiss shale, 
and altifaoiegh it produces many potatoes, k does not have 
tM recovery value of the liroes^one bek. The St* John River 
Valley has a marginal soil, pardy limestone and partly 
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calcareous shale. Potatoes from the limestone ledge area are 
preferred by the markets. At one time, potatoes shipped out 
of the state, and marked "Grown in Limestone, Maine/* 
were premium potatoes on the market and brought an addi 
tional five cents more than other Aroostook potatoes. The 
town of Limestone was two jumps ahead of the other towns 
in advertising its product, as all the potatoes grown in that 
area are of the same quality. The limestone land is smooth, 
rolling and open, and is easily adapted to tractor agriculture. 
There is a lot of competition among these Aroostook 
towns in the heart of the potato land. Caribou has always 
rightly claimed that it was the world s largest potato shipping 
center. There are more railroad sidings in the town limits 
of Caribou and they draw from the very best of the potato 
land. Presque Isle rightly lays claim that it sells more potatoes 
than any other community, principally because the biggest 
potato selling agencies are located there. Fort Fairfield s 
boast that it grows more potatoes than any other town is 
true. Fort Fairfield is a double township and lies in the 
center of the best potato farming country. More farm acres 
are under potato cultivation in Fort Fairfield than anywhere 
else. 

Who does not know of a use for potatoes? The French 
Canadians make delicious wine with them, but here is a 
recipe for potatoes that sounds different from any I have 
heard. It is delicious too. Take smooth, medium-sized pota 
toes and cut thin slices from one side. Scoop out the contents. 
Mince the contents finely, season with salt, pepper, and 
minced parsley. Pkce it back in the shells and cover with a 
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thin slice of bacon, so arranged that in cooking the fat from 
the bacon may run down into the filling. Finely chopped 
celery may be added to the mixture, or buttered bread 
crumbs, or cracker crumbs and milk. Place the potatoes in 
a hot oven and bake until done, then set them in a warming 
oven for fifteen minutes. This gives them a creamy texture. 
One would think that in a land where growing potatoes 
is specialized, the people would also specialize iii x&gt;kiiig 
these same potatoes. The most unappetizing potatoes in the 
world are served in Aroostook County. In the land of spuds 
there are but four methods of cooking potatoes plain 
mashed, baked, boiled, and the tasteless, restaurant French 
fries. They never think of greasing a potato with butter 
or bacon fat before baking it. The peelings of such a baked 
potato are far more delectable than the potato itself, and 
the scab free, smoothly rounded potatoes of Aroostook are 
particularly adapted to such a method of baking. 

The contents of baked potatoes can be creamed or sea 
soned with butter, onions, or grated cheese and then re- 
baked to crust over the tops. Duchess potatoes are merely 
fluffily beaten mashed potatoes with a whipped egg added 
and then placed on a greased baker sheet in scoops* daubed 
with melted butter and toasted in the oven. The French 
women add chopped onions to their mashed potatoes, and 
sometimes they whip their potatoes into a fluffy mass with 
sour cream. 

In July, when the new potatoes are the size of plums, 
they are sometimes dug up out of the ground, scrubbed and 
boiled. They are tender and sweet and tasty when served 
whole in melted butter with a few scraps of parsley. Almost 
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everyone looks forward to the new potatoes and boiling 
them with their "jackets" on or cooked with part of their 
peelings. 

One of the old-time woodsman s methods of cooking po 
tatoes is practically forgotten now. Sliced raw potatoes are 
kid on top of a hot stove. They sizzle and toast, then are 
easily turned over to toast on the other side, and finally but 
tered and salted. They have a slightly raw taste which chil 
dren like. Instead of making fudge or pop corn, a great many 
St. John River Valley youngsters will slice raw potatoes and 
cook them on top of the stove. On cool fall evenings all the 
neighborhood children sometimes gather around a huge 
bonfire and roast potatoes in the hot coals. They turn as 
black as a cinder, with a burnt crust almost half an inch 
thick, but the insides are white and fluffy* 

Almost everyone who has picked potatoes in the harvest 
season likes raw potatoes. The pickers eat them as they 
would apples, peelings and all, sprinkled with salt. Freshly 
dug potatoes have a sweet watery taste that is lacking in 
stored potatoes. 




XVI. Republican Banners 

DANIEL STICKKEY, a wandering Universalist minister, ex 
pressed the pattern for Aroostook publications. He pub 
lished The Daily Sunrise, the third newspaper in Presque 
Isle, but his greatest claim to fame is the epitaph he wrote 
for his gravestone: 

"Daniel Stickney" 

"Born November 25, 1804. Died August 16, 1894. Until 18 
years of age a farmer s boy; 25 years a mechanic and teacher 
of common schools; 25 years a lay preacher of the gospel as 
taught by David in the twenty-third Psalm, by Jesus Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount, by Paul upon Mars Hill to the 
Athenians, and in the twelfth chapter of Romans. For over 
fourteen years proprietor and editor of the Presqtie Isle Sun 
rise; a Republican from his earliest recollection to the day of 
his death, always regarding the Democracy of politicians 

with perfect contempt." 

187 
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Despite Mr. Stickney s firm convictions, he was not a suc 
cessful journalist. The Daily Sunrise carried on a furious, 
vitriolic warfare with Dr. Parker s North Star, a rival news- 
sheet in the same town. It was typical of all journalism at 
that time* It printed a lot of political propaganda, a smat 
tering of local news, and exceptionally fiery editorials to 
attract attention* The Sumise was of short duration and 
Mr. Stickney moved to Fort Fairfield for a second equally 
unsuccessful attempt at journalism. 

The general policy of all those early newspapers was to 
start an editorial debate. An editor could freely lambaste the 
ideas of other newspaper editors with which he disagreed. 
That was his privilege. From week to week the general pub 
lic followed the trend of the debate, which usually dete 
riorated into an argument and finally to fancy name-calling 
and outrageous sarcasm. 

Some of the controversies were often carried on between 
two individuals, and both sides were printed in one news 
paper. W. T. Ashby of Fort Fairfield was always ripe for 
one of these contests, particularly if it concerned any his 
torical data pertaining to Aroostook County. He was not 
always accurate, but he could outpoint any adversary and 
he usually emerged the winner. He signed his dissertations 
as "That Parkhurst Man." A great many of his articles on 
Aroostook were printed in the weekly newspapers but not 
before they had been drastically edited. Mr. Ashby s style 
was above reproach, but his stories were sometimes risqu6. 

The first newspaper in Aroostook came off the press in 
Presque Isle in 1857, before Presque Isle had been incor 
porated into a town. It was the brain child of Joseph B. Hall 
This first newspaper The Aroostook Pioneer was jointly 
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owned by Mr. Hall and W. S. Gilrnan. The partnership 
did not last long, and Mr, Hall withdrew. Mr. Gilman moved 
The Aroostook Pioneer to Houlton and continued publish 
ing it from there. Hall then started printing a second Presque 
Isle newspaper, called The Aroostook Herald. It was frankly 
and outstandingly a Republican banner, even though its 
editorial slogan stated that it was "Independent in Every 
thing Neutral in Nothing." Hall also devoted his energies 
and editorials to clamoring for a railroad for Aroostook 
County. 

The Aroostook Herald lasted almost thirty years but it 
was not a continuous publication during that time, as Mr. 
HalPs itching feet had carried him to Portland where he 
started The Portland Press. Then he went out west where 
he published The Fargo Republican, and finally back he 
came to Aroostook to resume The Herald. 

In 1 884, The North Star made its debut in Presque Isle. It 
was edited by Dr. F. G. Parker and it claimed that it was 
"Free and Unshackled/ Its front page carried sensational 
headlines: "Presque Isle in Ashes! Cause Unknown! Loss 
$122,500! Insurance $68,000!" 

One news item stated that a Presque Isle gentleman u while 
assisting in moving goods at the fire with a double team, 
the horses became frightened, started suddenly, throwing 
him from the wagon, the heavy wheels passing over his head, 
cutting a gash about eight inches long on the back part of 
the head, besides many other cuts and bruises which make 
his case a critical one, at this writing however, he has his 
senses and it is thought is some better." 

Also on the front page was an advertisement "For sale. 
A very nice pair of working oxen, five years old." 
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The North Star and Aroostook Herald were later amal 
gamated as The Presgue hie Star Herald, under the joint 
direction of George H. Collins and Charles F. West. It has 
always been Republican in politics, for a Democratic sheet 
would not get to first base in Aroostook County, Recently 
The Star Herald had its face lifted under the direction of 
Edward Perrien 

The Star Herald s office is typical of the usual hole-in-the- 
wall newspaper domain. It is right on the Presque Isle side 
walk on Main Street, or rather under it with steps leading 
down to its dungeon interior. Perrier, ready to fly off some 
where, is invariably sitting at his desk with his hat on. His 
editor, Eugene Rowe, removes his hat when he sits at his 
desk. There is barely enough room for both of their desks, 
but they manage somehow to squeeze in one more desk for 
a secretary* Hiding the desks is a clutter of papers, miscel 
laneous scrap, and stacks of handwritten sheets from their 
outside "correspondents/ 9 All the handwritten news items 
have to be deciphered and edited. The correspondents are 
paid by the length of printable local gossip they send in. 

The window in the office is on a level with the sidewalk, 
and the back room looks too cluttered for anyone to wade 
through. Despite all this disorder, which newspaper men 
revel in, they manage to turn out a snappy weekly news- 
sheet. Rowe is an experienced newspaper man and he puts 
together a "pretty" front page that is the envy of the other 
Aroostook weeklies. The Star Herald carries a Sports page, 
which is an innovation in the county. Basketball holds the 
limelight and the sporting section is primarily devoted to 
this activity, as well as to Bill Geagan s outdoor column on 
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hunting and fishing, and a new series of sporting editorials 
by Verdell Clark of Presque Isle. 

One of the outstanding newspapers in Maine is The Fort 
Fairfield Review in Fort FairfieldL The Review carries no 
editorial heading as did the old-time sheets, but, if it did, 
an appropriate take off, would be "The Review Steps in 
Where Angels Fear to Tread." It is not a political sheet. 
Every other Aroostook paper is so distinctly Republican 
that the Fort Fairfield newspaper has been accused of show 
ing Democratic tendencies. King Harvey, the editor, takes 
a middle-of-the-road policy, and daringly prints a New Deal 
column next to a G.O.P. column. He also prints anything 
and everything that is news. It is the only editor-owned 
newspaper in Aroostook, and Harvey answers only to him 
self. All other Aroostook newspapers are owned by groups 
of business men in the towns. 

The Fort Fairfield Review was originally The Northern 
Leader y owned and edited by Caleb Ellis. An 1892 edition 
consisted entirely of political propaganda reprinted from 
The Lewiston Journal The front page also carried an adver 
tisement for "Dr. Gold s Cholera Mixture that would cure 
Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Dysentery, Diarrhoea and all Sma- 
mer Complaints^ A local item stated that the electric lights 
were turned on for the first time ^yesterday afternoon and 
to all appearances they worked like a charm." Another item 
called the voters to a town meeting to take action on the 
problem of fast driving and racing on Main Street and to set 
a fine of $2 or $ 10 therefor. It was suggested that the citizens 
exercise tfreir bosses elsewhere. 

When Chandler Harvey, King Haley s father, bought 
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The Leader, he changed the name to The Review* The elder 
Harvey was a Phi Beta Kappa man, an omnivorous reader, 
and a Democrat; when Ellis sold him the paper, he reserved 
the right to continue with a front page column on the Re 
publican party, to offset any radical tendencies that Chandler 
Harvey might introduce* 

King Harvey is not a bombastic aggressive journalist. 
Although he carries no political banners, he compensates for 
it by plunging headlong into town policies. During his career 
he has become quite adept at dodging brick bats. He sticks 
his tongue in his cheek and goes right on airing his view points 
in a column on page two, entitled "Tom E. Rott." This is 
a collection of humorous, witty and biting editorial com 
ments. It is an old style of journalism, but Harvey uses it to 
good advantage and arouses a higher percentage of interest 
than indignation. 

The Fort Fairfield Review carries very little boiler plate 
reprints. Most of it consists of local items news of potato 
markets, recent innovations in potato agriculture, marriages 
and deaths in the vicinity. The municipal court items have a 
place of honor on the front page; this last editing-mannerism 
has resulted in several irate telephone calls to The Review s 
office, but when Harvey himself was fined for driving 
through a red light on Main Street, that bit of local news 
topped the list. 

One spring issue of The Review reported a town meeting 
that had been particularly discordant and sharp edged. Har 
vey s opinions conflicted with those of the school super 
intendent. The superintendent s speech at the meeting in 
cluded several caustic references to the newspaper, which 
Harvey figured was good free advertising* 
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He reprinted that gentleman s comments on the opening 
of the high school gymnasium on Sundays. "As far as die 
Sunday sanction is concerned, it was wrong ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty years ago for these things and is still wrong. 
Surely people have changed. They don t have no regard 
for the Sabbath these days* Open her up, let the devil m 
let her go to it. But just because Tom E, Rott and the Lions 
want it open is no reason why all the folks want it open. They 
want someone on the board they can run as weUu This school 
board is elected by the town. They are going to run it, 
and are not going to be pushed around by anybody. The 
Lion can roar just as much as he wants to." 

Harvey s retaliation was in a small paragraph, further 
down in the column. Referring to 4 the gentleman, it stated 
that "if he were ta rewrite the United States Constitution, 
he would very carefully preserve the freedom of speech and 
probably do away with the freedom of the press." 

The reporting of the town meeting was typical of Har 
vey s journalism* It aroused a storm of interest, and com 
ments that poured into The Review s office, both pro and 
con, were printed in the next issue. 

King Harvey looks and acts like his newspaper. His chin 
sticks out and he is brutally frank and outspoken. He never 
learned the meaning of the phrase "smooth diplomacy," and 
he jumps into a conversation with some of the most startling 
comments and questions I have ever heard. He is a young 
man with a fair complexion, a square face, and rugged good 
looks. He stepped into his father s editorial shoes after serv 
ing several years working on the presses in the back room* 

There is one newspaper in Aroostook that hasn t changed 
its name since it was first published in 1880. The Arooswok 
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Republican in Caribou has missed just one issue during those 
sixty-seven years* Someone once forgot to set the form on 
the type; when the crank on the hand press was turned, the 
type was scattered all over the shop. 

Samuel Matthews was a Republican representative in the 
Maine legislature when he first started printing The Aroos- 
took Republican as an unabashed political sheet. It was 
mot a successful venture under Air. Matthew s guidance, so 
it was later edited and published by A. W. Hall, a son of 
Joseph B. Hall. Under the management of Mr. Hall The 
Aroostook Republican was established as a permanent enter 
prise. Caribou was farming country, and the local weekly 
supplied the subscribers with a sufficient amount of local 
gossip as well as the latest "goings on" of the Republican 
party. 

Mr. Hall had other activities besides printing a newspaper. 
In the dingy inky smell of the printing office he manufac 
tured, advertised,, and successfully sold "Hall s Ideal Fire 
Kindlers" for 25^. The Ideal Fire Kindler was a punctured 
cylinder with a handle on it. When it was dipped in oil and 
lighted with a match, it flamed into a blazing torch that 
would set anything afire. 

Bob Taylor nows edits The Aroostook Republican. He 
came to Caribou as a school teacher and when the local 
newspaper found itself without an editor he stepped in and 
took over the reins. In his quiet, easy-goiug fashion, he con 
tinues to print a newsy local weekly. During the war, when 
there was a shortage of printers and help, an old man walked 
into Bob Taylor s office and announced that he was going 
to work. He was a printer. He had been a printer for The 
Aroostook Republican when A. W. HaU was the editor* 
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Gary Gammon had started working in the shop at the age 
of fourteen for $2 a week. Most of his time was spent assem 
bling Hall s Ideal Fire Kindlers, but he later worked for 
Sam Collins in Presque Isle as a printer, and then had his own 
job-printing shop in New York. When he retired he came 
back to Caribou to rest and to spend his last days in leisure, 
but the news of Bob Taylor s predicament and the did 
familiar smell of ink brought him into The Aroostook Re 
publican s office almost fifty years after he had left there. He 
is still working for Taylor as a printer, but he won t admk 
his age. 

Houlton has had the most successful journals. The fiisc 
newspaper in Houlton was The Aroostook Times^ founded 
and published by Theodore Gary, son of Shep Gary* Theo 
dore Gary had had no newspaper training, but he turned out 
The Aroostook Times on a hand press and continued pub 
lishing it for thirty-eight years. When Gilman moved his 
Aroostook Pioneer from Presque Isle to Houlton, the town 
then had two newspapers. Both papers flourished separately* 
and only recently were they merged as The Hovilt&n Pi&me&ir 
Times, under the capable editorship of Bernard Esters* The 
Pioneer Times has the largest drcuktion in Aroostook, cov 
ering most of the potato land. Bernard Esters, who is a 
director of the National Editors Association, is a somewhat 
disconcerting individual. There is something veiy iray 
about newspaper men anyway, but Esters has one eyetom 
that has a tendency to shoot upward, which gives him a 
sKghtly sardonic appearance. 

The only jlaily newspaper venture wfcs The 
Ddly Neyvs which was published in 1919, lasted two 
brought forth a torrent of caustic editorial 
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from the weekly sheets. Aroostook now has no need of a 
daily newspaper. The farmers get the daily news from 
" Wag~ein" WAGM the Aroostook Broadcasting Station 
in Presqne Isle and Caribou, they also get a generous dose 
of cowboy baHads, hill-billy songs and "Open the Door, 



Actually, the percentage of "corn" distributed by Wag-em 
is minor, compared to the good concert programs and dance 
tend recordings that sprinkle their daily broadcasts* There 
is a considerable allotment of time given over to religious 
services, news casts at every hour, a lost and found depart 
ment, and most important of all, the weather report, and 
complete marketing information on potatoes. Each day, 
every farmer in Aroostook finds out how many carloads of 
potatoes are on the city terminals, what they are selling for, 
what the demand is, and what the weather is down there. 

The most popular program is the evening "Swapper s 
Market" the latest mode in Yankee trading. Second hand 
potato diggers and planters, fur coats, furniture, shepherd 
puppies, motorcycles, farms and rugs are offered for dicker 
ing or selling. 

WAGM takes a lot of good-natured kidding, and the three 
announcers; Qayton Smith, Art Vaughn and Jerry Fleecy 
have become quite adept at dishing out repartee. Their 
voices are the most familiar in Aroostook. One of them talks 
as though he had beans in his nose, and another reads jokes 
as he reads the news. Their broadcasts of recipes and fashion 
notes for the female audience sometimes show a typical, male 
lack of emphasis, but their idiosyncrasies only make them 
seem more real. 

The Aroostook Broadcasting Station is an individual en- 
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terprise and not connected with any of the larger networks. 
Their programs are plotted by the likes and dislikes of the 
farming section of Aroostook, giving the farmer his demand 
for weather reports, news casts and a generous dose of re 
ligion, and managing to squeeze in some popular and classical 
music, even though they are the f aimer s two pet hates. 




XVIL The Bangor and 
Aroostook 



I CHECKED out of the Vaughn House In Caribou three times 
to catch one train on the B & A, and it was three days before 
I finally did catch it. The first time I checked out and went 
down to the station with my bags, I stepped up to the agent s 
window, bought my ticket and blithely inquired when the 
train was leaving. 

"It s five hours late," the man at the window said. 

"WHAT!" I howled, but I should have known better. It 
was February and the weather had been stormy and cold, 
and there was a lot of snow piled up all over Aroostook. I 
handed back the ticket. "Pll take a bus," I said. 

"You d better keep it, miss," he grinned, "all buses can 
celed." 

I picked up my bags and went back to the hotel. Five hours 
would make it too late at night and I didn t enjoy traveling 
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that well, I checked in again at the hotel and the wind blew 
and it snowed all night long. The next morning I called the 
station to see when the morning train would be in. That one 
was eight hours late so I rolled over and went back to steep. 
When the allotted time was up, again I checked out of die 
hotel and went down to the station. I arrived just as die train 
was pulling out* 

"I thought the train was eight hours late?" I asked die 
ticket agent. 

"It was," he said, "but it came in twenty minutes early/* 

By this rime I was getting used to the B & A winter sdhed- 
ule so I went back to the hotel. The next train was six hours 
late so I passed that one up, having a preference for sleeping. 
The next time I checked out of the hotel, I was at the station 
two hours early and only had to wait three hours. 

One of the traveling salesmen I had seen at the hotel was 
parked on the next bench. "My God," he said, "can t anyone 
get out of this country ?" 

"Oh yes," I calmly answered. 

"Fve been waiting two days," he complained. 

"I ve been waiting three," I answered, 

"Don t they even plow the roads up here? You can t get a 
bus or a taxi to take you over these highways. Eight hours 
yesterday! You couldn t run a railroad like that anywfeejpe 
else and get away with it." 

"They don t have the snow we have, either^" I said, poop 
ing to the defense of Aroostook. 

Kveiybody else joined d*e convor^ition, and before -tfcey 
through telling the BostoB^ traveler abott bqilg 

in snow drifts for twe^ty-f oer hours* be wm 
tpbe sitting in a diagy railroad station 
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"And besides/* someone explained, "if it ever did come in 
on time we d probably miss it." 

"One tiling about the old B & A," someone else said, "even 
though yon can t get anywhere on the roads, you can always 
get ttiere by railroad" 

Nobody really expects the Bangor and Aroostook Rail 
road to be on time in the winter. Everyone brags about how 
late it can be and refers to it as "the old B & A, n knowing 
that it always comes through more regularly and oftener 
than the motor traffic. It is fhe only railroad running into the 
county from the southern part of the state, and the only 
railroad that offers passenger accommodations. 

The Canadian Pacific darts into the central section of 
Aroostook, to Presque Isle, and through Caribou and Wash- 
burn on the old Aroostook Valley Railroad, but it only 
transports freight out of the county and into Canada, to con 
nect later with other lines at Brownville Junction* 

The Bangor and Aroostook runs from Northern Maine 
Junction at Bangor, up to Aroostook County and swings in 
a loop through the entire area running through the center 
of the potato lands, up to the St. John River, along the river 
to Fort Kent and back down toward the southern part of the 
county along the forest section near Ashland and Oakland. 
It is practically a life line to Aroostook. 

There are two passenger trains a day, each way, in and out 
of the county, and an enormous amount of freight that is 
shipped out regularly. There* is more freight, more raw ma 
terial, leaving Aroostook than any other part of the state of 
Maine. The B & A ships out twice as much as it brings in. 
References to the B & A as "old" are misleading. It has the 
most modern train service of any railroad in Maine. Its 
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dining cars, club cars, coaches and pullmans are better 
equipped and more attractive then those operated by larger 
New England lines. 

There are 864 miles of B & A railroad, built gradually oirer 
a period of fifty years* In 1 890, Aroostook County was virtu 
ally stagnant, with no means of shipping out the raw ma 
terials it did have. The people of Aroostook had been clamor 
ing for a railroad, and when Franklin W. Cram of Bangor 
presented them with a plan for a railroad, he was enthusiasti 
cally supported. Mr. Cram had been general manager of the 
New Brunswick Railroad, and with the help of Albert A. 
Burleigh, who procured legislation for the building of the 
railroad in Aroostook territory, he organized a corporation 
to build the proposed railroad. 

The potentialities of the county were already being recog 
nized, and it was just a race as to who would get in there first 
with a railway. New Brunswick already had a plan to cross 
the northern part of the state, and they had a head start on the 
Yankees when they built a line into Presque Me and Caribou* 
Aroostook s only outlet had been over these branch lines of 
Canadian railroad, and the prospects of domination of Ardos- 
took by a foreign railway aroused public sentiment and agi 
tation for a line within Maine. 

The new Bangor and Aroostook Railroad G&gt;mpany was 
beset by a lack of funds. Aroostook people pledged all the 
money they could dig up, and Burleigh and Cram included 
every last nickel they had. Moses Burpee was chosen as chief 
engineer, and the work on the line was begun. The actual 
building did not start in Bangor, but extended from lie old 
Bangor and Penobscot Railroad from Brownvflle Junction 
There was a shortage of labor, difficulties in making financial 
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ends meet, and the terrific task of construction work through 
practically virgin timber land. Moses Burpee was responsible 
for the entire building of the line, and he did his work well. 
Present-day engineers describe its road bed as excellent* 

Crews of Italian workers were recruited from eastern 
cities and brought to die north woods. The first freight that 
ever caine into Aroostook was a load of barrels of beer for 
die Italian crew. They had to have their own cooks and 
bakers, and their spaghetti and beer every day or they 
wouldn t work. 

In 1 894, the first train came into Houlton, then to Presque 
Me and Caribou, with a branch to Oakfield and Ashland. 
From Caribou the line went to Van Buren, and from Ashland 
it advanced to Fort Kent. By 1902 the loop from Fort Kent 
to Van Buren was connected, with a branch line to St. 
Francis. Overnight the northern territory became one of the 
top producing counties in the United States. The production 
of potatoes jumped from a million bushels in 1890 to sixty 
times that amount. Lumber, potato starch, shingles, clap 
boards and pulp were freighted out of the county as rapidly 
as the railroad could take care of them. 

George deary was the first B & A engineer to bring a 
locomotive over the line* deary started railroading in 1882. 
He was an engineer for the Maine Central Railroad when the 
new B & A bought small, new engines and sent out a call for 
engineers. George deary went to Brownville Junction with 
one of the new engines, to meet Franklin Gram who was 
waiting there with a private caboose* The two men liked 
each other immediately, and deary wWhired on die spot. 

"Hook on to this car," Cram told hira, "and we ll go up 
the line/ 
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Cleary and Cram followed the coBstraction all the way 
through Aroostook. What had started out to be a run to 
Brownville, ended as a several months* tour. 

Railroading in the north was irore complicated than ebe- 
where. The line ran through a heavy forest area,, and the 
number of moose, deer and other wild animals along die 
tracks gave Aroostook a new title the "B & A Jungle/* The 
heavy winter snows of the North hampered scheduled run 
ning of trains, but from the very beginning of raikoadingin 
Aroostook, two and three trains left the county every day. 
The old engineers claim that there was more snow in the old 
days. Their engines were less powerful than the modern 
locomotives, and more than once a train would find itself 
snowbound on the line all night, waiting for plows to come 
and dig it out. 

In 1 9 1 3, when labor all over the country was beginning to 
growl and demand better working conditions, better pay and 
fewer hours, a hundred experienced engineers and firemen 
on the B & A called a strike. Their working hours were ex 
cessively long during the winter, and their pay was deplor 
able- It was a condition that was not restricted to the B & A 
alone, but existed all over the country, The men were poorly 
organized, and labor strikes not so successful in those days. 
The strikers were replaced with "scab" engineers and die 
embryonic labor strike failed and was called off four ye^jcs 
later with no settlement. 

Time brought all the changes that the engipeeis bad de 
manded, and more, too. Today, irnder their present presi 
dent, Wingate Cram, the B & A employees receive afl tfee 
benefits, wages, compensations and favors tttat any 
railroad in the United States gets, and it| the 
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cases, they get more. Their pay ranks with the highest of any 
railroad* 

One characteristic of railroad men is that they all talk the 
same language. They all have that easy genial friendliness, an 
easy manner of speech, a fanatic love for railroading, and a 
ragged outdoors atmosphere about thorn* The freight agent 
in Presque Isle is worth listening to any day. Bill Hay has a 
gift of gab that would make a radio comedian envious. He 
has been railroading for thirty-five years, and claims that he 
was stationed at every backwoods siding from Fort Kent 
aU the way down the line. Mrs. Hay, who is a match for her 
voluble husband, has spent more than one snowbound winter 
in some tiny railroad station where they shipped out lumber. 
Bill Hay is a Scotchman, with the personality of an Irishman* 
He claims that his wife flirted with every engineer that went 
by the road, and she counters with the remark that there 
wasn t anything else to do. He says he didn t mind her flirt 
ing with the cook, because she wasn t a very good cook when 
they were first married, and the cook would bring them 
excellent pastries and soups. 

"I never saw the likes of these potato shippers," Bill Hay 
explains. "During the war we couldn t get enough cars for 
them because their crop had increased so much. They have 
to have refrigerated cars to ship their potatoes, and the rail 
road just couldn t get new cars or new material. Those ship 
pers will cut each others throats for cars, and you ve got to 
keep hopping to keep them out of your hair." 

Twenty-seven hundred carloads of potatoes alone leave 
Aroostook in one year. It is the chief item shipped out of the 
county, but railroad freight also carries lumber and lumber 
products. Groceries and gasoline are the main items that are 
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imported into the land. Freight originates in the north coun 
try. The B & A has no feeder lines no other railroads that 
transfer freight to their line to be shipped through. Empty 
cars have to be sent up along the line as far as Sc Francis, to 
pick up a trainload as it comes down through the county. 
Every small siding, saw mill, piper mill and row of potato 
houses will yield several cars to be shipped out to other pans 
of the United States* 

There has always been a murmur of dissension against die 
high freight rates* Railroads that originate freight are allowed 
a higher freight rate by the Interstate Commerce Coomiis- 
sion, to offset the additional expense necessary for the origi 
nal loading and preparation of the freight. Snow removal and 
winter upkeep on the line would also account for a sizable 
expense item. Nevertheless the B & A has progressed, as well 
as Aroostook County, each depending upon the other, and 
who can say whether one was responsible for the other s 
success. 

I like to ride on the B & A. The seats are comfortable, and 
the train is modern and attractive. Once a group of formal 
travelers crosses the "border" at Houlton, on their way to 
Presque Isle and the St. John River Valley, everyone relates. 
There is no doubt but that every person on that train is going 
to Aroostook and no farther. French Acadkus talk Preach 
again without being stared at- Potato men have a cQiB0K&gt;n 
ground on which to start a conversation, and! there are a 
great many traveling salesmen going north because the po 
tato crop brought good prices this year. 

Two seats down, there is a group of sportsmen from out of 
state, with their fly rod cases and heavy camp duffle piled 
around them* Across the aisle is a cute little Southern girl with 
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a frilly dress on, going to Aroostook to marry the farm boy 
she had met at an army base. A group of G.L s who are go 
ing home on leave, are teasing her, telling her fantastic stories 
about the cold winters, and hinting that the boy friend has 
probably found some pork-and-beans doll to replace her. 
"All doan care," she drawls, "ah knows he will be waiting 



She doesn t have any money and the boys try to make her 
take some for her dinner. She disdainf tdly refuses them. 

The youngster in the next seat starts singing an old ballad. 
He has a sweet voice and is not ashamed of it. "Give us an 
other song," the New Brunswick Canadian in the seat behind 
him asks^ and the boy obligingly sings again. The Canadian 
is easily recognized because of his clipped accent. If the boy 
looks as though he had just come out of the backwoods, k 
doesn t make any difference* 

At every small station there is a group of lumberjacks 
waiting with their knapsacks to board the train. They are 
bearded and dressed in heavy woods-clothes that smell of 
spruce. They aren t noisy. Most of them are old timber 
wolves, and they go back to the smoker. The whole train ride 
through the county presents an informal picture of the land 
and the people. The travelers on the train are from all walks 
of life from all over the county. The small stations are 
crowded with people from the towns and villages. There are 
rows and rows of potato houses along the tracks and thepre 
are endless miles of just woods and lakes. 

From what I had heard of Wingate Cram, the president of 
the B & A, I was prepared not to like him. People who knew 
him were so enthusiastic in singing his praises that I mentally 
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decided to be on the other side of the fence. I was not in the 
habit of walking in on railroad presidents, but my cariosity 
got the better of me. 

"So you re writing a book on Aroostook!" he booined at 
me, "The last one that was here referred to me as a silo- 
shaped railroad executive!** 

I gathered that Mr. Grain did not care too much for ttie de 
scription, and he stared at me as if wondering what outlasd- 
ishness I would dare. Silo shaped is a mild phrase to describe 
him. He is a giant of a man, has a voice to match his size, and 
was bom a hundred years too late. He should have been 
logging the pine trees in the North. He sprawled behind his 
massive desk, which wasn t too big for him, and when he got 
up to cross the room and close the window, he moved with 
the lumbering grace of a black bear* 

Bill Hay calls him a diamond in the rough, and that de 
scribes him exactly. He is flamboyant, and he does bellow at 
people, but there is no doubt of his sincerity and straight 
forwardness. There is no sham about him. His employees 
don t have to haggle over better wages and better working 
conditions. He gives it to them, and every trainman on die 
B & A lines swears by Wingate Gram s word, and rates k 
higher than a labor contract. 

Mr. Cram knows Aroostook County as few people ckx 
While still a young boy he accompanied his father, Franklin 
W. Gram, OB his excursions to die north, grew up witii die 
growth of the railroad, and heated and fished every lake aid 
river m the North. He knows the St. John Valley f mm one 
ed to die other, and everybody who lives there. He was in 
the TOftey at tfee onto tfce raito&d fead tfee land cleedb oraesdh 
ipm^aod Cteto cftolcl w^ im mp famous, be royaly 
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welcomed and sit down to a stack of pancakes and home 
made wine. His flashy taste in woods clothes is as well known 
as he is, and the most brilliant plaid shirts and old college 
sweaters are not too incongruous for him. 

I was fascinated with the man his directness, his wide 
variety of interests, and an unusually colorful selection of 
descriptive adjectives. He comes directly to the point of his 
stoary, with the speech of a woodsman, and a keen under 
standing. 

Wingate Gram can afford to be eccentric. He is running an 
excellent railroad through one of the remotest backwoods 
and busiest sections of the state of Maine. Merely getting 
trains into the county in the winter time, in the toughest 
railroading weather there is, is no small feat, and it is a credit 
to the organization that they keep the railroad dependable. 




XVIIL "Much Will Be 
Long Remember 55 

ON SQUARE LAKE, on the Fish River chain of lakes, there is a 
long narrow point of land that juts out into the water. It is 
bordered with fine white sand, but when the water is low 
the real base of the point, a smooth limestone ledge, is uncov 
ered. There is excellent salmon fishing near Limestone Point, 
and while fishing there we sometimes beached the canoe and 
ate our lunch in the shade of the tall white birch trees on 
the point. 

One day I happened to notice some curious streaks of 
white in one of the loose stones at the camping spot. I picked 
it up and looked at it closely. It was exactly like a white 
stone "worm" running through the rock and I finally man 
aged to chip it out with a sheath knife. It was about half an 
inch long, perf ectly round, but filled with the grey limestone 
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on the inside. Someone in the fishing party said it was a fossil 
so we canceled the fishing for the afternoon and spent the 
rime looking for more stones and f ossils. 

The loose grey rock was easily broken and we collected a 
handful of little pieces of white stone "worms." The prize of 
the afternoon was a small fragment of fern, clearly and dis 
tinctly patterned in white on a flat chip of grey rock. We 
brought them home to show Uncle Cash* 

"You got them at Limestone Point," he said. 

"Why, yes," we admitted, surprised that he should know* 

"We used to pick up a lot of them there," he said. "They 
are fossils, but I don t know anything more about them. 
You ll have to ask*Nylander." 

"You mean that old Swede that comes up here to go to 
Square Lake fishing?" we asked. 

"That s the one," he said. "Only he doesn t go there to 
go fishing. He goes down to pick at those fossils on the 
point." 

We had often seen this little old, stoop-shouldered Swede 
with the long white handle-bar mustaches excitedly and hur 
riedly loading a heavy high-sided boat at the wharf. He 
would wave his arms and talk volubly in Swedish to the one 
or two men who were with him. The next time he came to 
the lake, we went down on the wharf and showed him our 
bits of white fossils. He stopped loading his boat, peered at us 
from under his bushy eyebrows, and without further prelimi 
naries delivered a lecture on the fossils. His Swedish accent 
was so thick, and his English so broken, that we had to listen 
intently to understand what he was saying. The fossils were 
crinoid stems the stems of small marine animals which re 
semble plants. They were approximately two hundred and 
eighty-five million years old of the Lower Devonian Age. 
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The ledge and rocks of Limestone Point that contained the 
fossils were the least disturbed of any that had been found 
in North America. 

If you had been traveling through Aroostook ten years 
ago, you might have seen this little old man widb his white 
mustaches, leisurely trudging along the highway. He might 
have been bent over to examine some shrub or flower, or 
he might have been conscientiously digging at a rock or 
part of a ledge* Perhaps you would not have seen him at aH, 
as most of his searching was through the fields and woods 
along the small streams and on the shores of the lakes* 

Had you asked who this little old man was, you might 
have been told that he was just a crazy old Swede who was 
always poking around looking for gold. Someone else might 
have said he was Olof Nylander, a geologist, biologist and 
conchologist, on whom had been conferred a degree of 
Master of Science by the University of Maine. Nyknder 
suffered the fate of a great many men of science. Evea on 
the day of his death, when he was over eighty years old, the 
people among whom he lived still failed to understand what 
he was looking f or- 

Olof Olson Nyknder was bom in Sweden. As a young 
boy he picked up some curious looking stones on tdb native 
M!sides&gt; whidti his playmates called "witches* heads.** 1m- 
stead of throwing them away, as was the supersritimis cosr- 
tom, he brought them home and showed tfeem to a frieod 
of the f amly who wais a geology pit&gt;f essor. This nsaa reoe^- 
nfeed tfeestctoeeasf fossilized prehistoric sea urctiiBS, aad fmm 
tiite toy^s ffimrest was awafeenecL He $pmt many 
thtvfaflb fodBng for oCher odd stoiies, SIK! fee mad 
the books which the prof essor loaned him. 
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When he was fif teen years old he left school His family 
wanted him to go to sea like the other boys, but instead 
he came to America to stay with a relative in Massachusetts 
and later arrived in Maine at the Swedish colony in Aroos- 
took. Nylander had no further formal education, and yet 
the geological and shei specimens he collected are the finest 
examples of their kind He was not a farmer. His small farm 
in the Swedish colony was neglected and non-productive, 
and he was constantly pursued by the wolf at the door. 
Many people knew him as a house painter and paper hanger, 
for he took these jobs to supplement a scanty income. He 
sketched very well, and he sometimes made paintings on 
strips of birch bark for Oiristmas gifts. Like all Swedish 
people, he was a great coffee drinker. 

His entire energies during his lifetime were spent in his 
feverish search for a fuller knowledge of the world in which 
he lived. It was not unusual for him to walk twenty-five 
miles in one day or to make long excursions into other parts 
of Maine as well as Aroostook. For much of his work in 
discovering and identifying his specimens, he received no 
credit. He did have a few booklets and pamphlets printed at 
his own expense, and through these we become aware of 
the tremendous amount of knowledge which was his. His 
specimens of Lymnaea emarginate, or living shells, are the 
best that have ever been found. He had picked them up 
along the northern brooks and lakes. 

Nylander made an outstanding discovery of fossils near 
Presque Isle graptoHtes that had not previously been known 
to exist in North America. He was the first to recognize and 
investigate the Limestone Point fossils on the ledge of Square 
Lake, as well as noting the volcanic origin of the rocks on 
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the hills surrounding the lake* Daring his lifetime he mapped 
the greater part of the county, showing the geological strata 
and the fossil distribution. 

Not all of his work concerned fossils and shells. He also 
identified thirty species of orchis in northern ArcKxstook, 
some of which are extremely rare. A few am the yellow 
lady s slipper, the moccasin flower, a rare white and purple 
orchis, gjreen orchis, white sweet-scented orchis, yellow- 
fringed orchis, whlte-fringed orchis, porple-f ringed orcfak, 
lady Vtresses, rattlesnake plantain, coral root, and calypso 
bulbosa the most beautiful and most rare. One small white 
pond lily that he found in Aroostook is only found in a 
few other places in the world in Ontario, Idaho, Siberia, 
Japan, and the Himalayan Mountains. 

Although some of his notes are lost, what does remain is 
curiously interesting. He was conscientious about the spell 
ings of scientific words, but his misspellings of ordinary 
words read Eke a strong Swedish accent. There are many 
personal notes in his manuscripts, such as how he first 
brought home the litde white pood lily to his wife, aod how 
he saw a deer for the first rime in 1895 on Square Lake. 

I quote a specimen from one of his papers, with its odd 
misspelling, 

"After dinner all presided to the Alumni Hall war a larg 
gatering of interested person war asombled Prof. Heriitz 
read a paper on Swedich Hestory, Laws, government and 
dber Social standing of the Swedich people. He also give a 
verry waluable erplamrion of wats was f redooi aod restrick- 
tkw of the laws of Sweden. 

"Dr. Antliur A. Hatudk; anunsed to*do$ present that any 
oae w$& coEideaby invited -to come to rfra residens foe a 
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reception for dos thu wanted to mith P, Herlitz as hi was 
to live imediatly for adder ingetchment aringed by the 
Skandinovean American Fondation. 

"The redicens was f elland with gest and a vere plesendt 
conversation tarion. Ise krim, kake and coffee was served to 
all gest and all had a most injoible time* 

"Much will be long remember. 
"Olof O. Nyiander" 

The majority of Nylander s pamphlets carried the name 
of the Free Booter s Club, but apparently he was the only 
active member. A number of young people in Caribou might 
be called members, in that they were interested in Nyiander s 
work. Dale Currier of Caribou once went around the Gaspe 
peninsula with Nyiander on a trip that he said was composed 
chiefly of fossils and coffee. When they came back through 
die custom office on the border with a rumble seat of the car 
carefully packed to overflowing with the specimens they 
had collected, they had considerable difficulty in convincing 
the custom officer not to disturb them. It was on that trip 
that Nyiander found a perfect specimen of a fossilized fern 
that measured eighteen inches in length* 

Nylander s sole ambition in life was to link a land bridge 
to prove that there was a land bridge from the New England 
and Gaspe coast across to northern Europe and his home 
land in Sweden, During the last few years of his life, the 
town of Caribou built a small museum devoted tp his collec 
tions, and paid him a small annuity to live on. It is a small 
museum, but it represents the life and interests of one man* 
It is a monument dedicated to a collector s curiosity com 
bined with an unusually wide range of scientific knowledge. 
These bits of stone and the wild flowers that he gathered to- 
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gather required many weary miles of walking, many hours 
of dreaming and imagination, and many years of privations. 

His most important collections are the fossils which he 
discovered in Aroostook. There are complete exhibits of 
specimens of shells that he picked up in the northern fresh 
water along with a large collection of marine shells and 
marine fossils, some of them from his homeland in Sweden, 
There are large trays of pressed orchids and the rare pond 
lilies, and a gorgeous and beautiful array of butterflies and 
moths. There are long tables covered with specimens of iron 
ore, limestone and other rock samples, each one marked with 
a card or slip of paper and carefully inscribed with the scien 
tific name of the specimen and a puzzling misspelled explana 
tion of it- 

Nylander exchanged many of his specimens with other 
geologists and conchologists, so included in the museum is 
a variety of miscdOtaneoes items from all ova: the United 
States. Under one of the tables is a dinosaur s track on a fl?rt 
dab of stone, a gift from some other scientist. The southern 
part of the State of Maine, which is rich in felspar mines and 
semiprecious stones, attracted Nylander, and he made a 
collection of the stones and specimens of the ores. He was 
one of the first to recognize the value of the berlkmi found 
in the felspar deposits, and he protested the sale of this same 
bcrlium to Germany. 

Nykader had a few specimens of flints aad Indian imple- 
SiO^ and a few of the Red Paint Indian relics die Red 
PaiMs were first of the red men* but he was not enthusiastic 
ai*e coBecting these as he d^iroed that they w^e too recmt 
$p fee f int&rest to Menu 

lfttac*t wefyoae m Aroo&took knew Nylan^ar* Mr. 
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sen, at the Experimental Farm in Presque Isle, showed me 
some beans that the old Swede had developed. They have 
an enormous yield and are also blight resistant. Few people 
really understood the excitable, voluble, temperamental old 
man* He died just a few years ago, disillusioned and inclined 
to be bitter. His many longjrears of struggling, his brilliant 
discoveries for which he sometimes received no credit, and 
the failure to climax a life time of work with the reward 
which he thought was his due, made him resentful. 

Despite his knowledge and his best specimens being scat 
tered in many different museums in the Smithsonian, the 
Harvard Museum and the Museum of Natural History in 
New York he remained a shabby old man. His old farm is 
now deserted, and the many plants he transplanted around 
the farm house are running wild in a spreading tangle of 
wild orchids, apple trees, shrubs, and flowers. His complete 
library of scientific volumes are gathering dust in the old 
house. 
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XIX. Land of Lakes 



Two OR THREE years ago I saw an article in a sporting maga 
zine about the wonderful fishing that had been discovered 
on the Fish River chain of lakes. It seemed incredible to me 
that these lakes should be suddenly acclaimed as the fore 
most fishing waters in the State of Maine, when everyone 
in Aroostook and everyone who had fished the lakes already 
knew that a long time ago. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced when it comes to the Fish River 
lakes, because it was there I spent many childhood summers. 
Grandpa owned a small set of sporting camps on Cross Lake, 
and ever since I can remember, all of the Austin tribe the 
aunts, uncles, and slews of cousins spent their summers at 
Cross Lake. We had unlimited freedom. The lakes, the 
woods, canoe, and camping gear were ours through long, 
lazy, golden, summer days. Grandpa was lenient in letting 
us take canoes and paddles for long trips down through the 
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lakes, but woe unto the youngster who misplaced anything 
or did not bring it back. 

The Fish River lakes lie part way between the Allagash 
River and the Aroostook River in a section of country that 
is mostly forest land. There are eight major lakes that empty 
into the Fish River, and eventually into the St. John River 
at Fort Kent. On the main branch of the chain is Big Fish 
Lake, which lies very close to the waters that drain into 
the Allagash River. Big Fish empties into Portage Lake, a 
large body of water near Ashland, and from there the waters 
flow down a long thoroughfare and into St. Froid Lake and 
Eagle Lake. The Fish River itself begins at the foot of Eagle 
Lake, 

On the other branch of the chain, the waters begin in 
Long Lake, which is near Madawaska in the French coun 
try. This lake is eighteen miles long, and it empties into a 
small pond named Mud Lake, then through four miles of 
thoroughfare and into Cross Lake. From Gross Lake the 
water goes into Square Lake, then into Eagle Lake and down 
the Fish River. This whole long stretch of water is navigable 
through its entire length by canoe, Actually the drainage 
system of eight hundred and sixty square miles includes fif 
teen lakes, or eighty-nine square miles of water. One can 
travel a hundred miles by canoe without a portage. 

On calm brilliant mornings, four of us my sister Kay 
and I, and two cousins, Henrietta and Babe would pack a 
canoe with food, an axe and blankets for a trip to Long Lake 
or Square Lake and Eagle Lake. These were short thirty- 
and forty-mile canoe trips, and we would leisurely take our 
time paddling and make them last two or three days. None of 
us was over fourteen years old at the time, but Grandpa 
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never said we should not or could not go because of inex 
perience. He probably figured it was as good a time as any 
for us to learn how to take care of ourselves, and he would 
let us have the twenty-two foot cedar canoe. His only ad 
vice was to be sure and brSfg everything back. We once 
forgot the axe at Square Lake and had to paddle an extra 
ten miles to go back and get it. 

As long as I live I shall never forget those wonderful days 
we spent along the lake shores with the hot sun warming 
our backs and the reflections of the tall, white birch trees 
and masses of wild rosfes on the water. The lakes have never 
been flooded with logging dams and they still have their 
natural shore line. We paddled up through all the swampy 
bogans and small brooks, looking into the pitcher plants 
to see how many flies the plants had caught, and we picked 
yellow lilies and decorated the gunwales of the canoe with 
them. The Eagle Lake thoroughfare had a veritable carpet of 
the white, sweet-smelling lilies, and along all die thorough 
fares there were miles and miles of blue iris. One day we 
saw huge moose tracks in the black, muddy bogan on Mud 
Lake. It was the first time we had seen them and we were 
frightened. 

We spent long af ternoons on Mud Lake and Square Lake, 
where there were no camps, and we ate our lunches on tbe 
shore, usually frying eggs and bacon, and opening a can 
of beans with a sheath knife. There were many lng, cpiet 
afternoons that we stayed on limestone Point cm Sqott* 
Lake, digging at the limestone ledge for fossi^ Mid some 
times we collected buckets of f rest water dbms aad bfe 
them looking for pearls which we never f oundl At ingjte 
rolled our blankets out on the shore 
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a smoky fire with green grass to keep the mosquitoes and 
black flies away, and on moonlight nights we went swim 
ming "skinny." 

On another trip we lost an ^pn clock. We had borrowed 
the dock from Grandpa, so *at we could time ourselves 
while taking turns paddling. On the day we had the clock, 
a stiff wind was blowing down the lake. The heavy cedar 
canoe would ride any rough water easily, and we were all 
good swimmers, but we thought that it would be easier 
paddling along the shore of the lake than out in the middle. 
We hurried toward the nearest shore, only to discover that 
here the water had been whipped into white waves that 
rolled over the sides of the canoe. We couldn t swing the 
heavy canoe fast enough to ride with the swells, and it wasn t 
long before we were all in the water. The clock and every 
thing else disappeared. 

We were close enough to shore that we could reach it by 
swimming and pushing the overturned canoe. We dragged 
it up on the bank and emptied it, then hurried back to bring 
in the blanket rolls that were still floating. The box of food 
and canoe seats and paddles were being blown in to shore, 
but the alarm clock and one leather jacket were missing, and 
we spent the rest of the day swimming out to where we 
had capsized and diving to the bottom to look for the clock. 
We never found it and had to go home without it. The first 
thing Grandpa asked for was the clock, and we listened to 
some fancy swearing when we told him what had happened. 

"You beetle-brained, long-legged jillpokes! Don t you 
know better than to go in to a windward shore? Stick to 
the lee shore when the wind is blowing! Come up here and 
carry some ice and wood for the cook camp!" 
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We jumped to obey him. We had learned a lesson* and a 
stiff breeze would find us OB the leeward shore after that. 
We learned many other things, too. Grandpa was eighty 
years old but he still liked to go fishing. Because I was the 
biggest one of that particular lot of cousins, it was my job 
to load his canoe and paddle him to his f avorite fisliiBg spots* 
Getting ready for these excursions seemed especially diffi 
cult because Grandpa had to have everything just so. He 
had a special canoe seat, several rods, a landing net, a bait 
pail and a special stool for him to rest his lame leg on* There 
were minnows to be seined, in case the salmon were striking 
live bait, and there usually was a tangled mass of fish lines 
to be sorted over and reeled up again. When Grandpa 
caught a fish he had a gorgeous time. To hell with keeping 
the lines untangled he just brought along several extra 
ones and I would untangle the whole lot that evening while 
he told hair-raising stories of the old logging days. 

The first time I took him to Mud Lake for some salmon 
fishing he would not let me get out and wade and pull the 
canoe through the rocky rapids as we were accustomed to 
do. He insisted that I use a setting pole instead. Using a 
setting pole had always seemed like too nracB work to us, 
but with Grandpa in the canoe I sweated up through that 
small stretch of fast water with a great deal of inexperience 
and banging on the rocks and elegant swearing from 
Grandpa. 

"Don t hurry I" he bellowed he could be heard for half 
a mile. "Take it between those two rocks over there! " 
"I can t," I protested, "I can t get over there/ 
"You can too!" he roared louder. "Let it edge sideways 
in the current until you re headed between them!" 
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We had a swell day of fishing on Mud Lake, and Grandpa 
brought back a seven-pound salmon. He was in high spirits 
on the way home and didn t make any comment when I 
banged some more rocks going back down the fast water. 

On Sundays when there were a lot of picnickers at the 
camp grounds, we youngsters inveigled them into throwing 
dimes and quarters in the pool below the thoroughfare so 
that we could dive for them; but the most profitable enter 
prise was charging passengers two dollars for a ride on the 
fake with an outboard motor and canoe we borrowed from 
Grandpa. Every evening we built huge bonfires on the sandy 
shore and toasted marshmallows, told ghost stories* and 
sang cowboy songs. On warm summer nights we anchored 
a canoe out on the sand bar, with our blankets and pillows 
in it, and we slept there, rocking gently in the swells. 

When the Swedes drove in with milk and cream to sell, 
we pooled our resources and bought a quart of cream and 
mixed it with a quart of ginger ale to make it taste like an 
ice cream soda* During the late afternoons we went out 
to Cyr s potato patch at the settlement and picked the bats 
off the fence where they were sleeping, because they felt so 
f uzxy and sof t. Henrietta s brother had three baby raccoons, 
and we made pets of them and carried than around on our 
shoulders, where they would cling to our hair and ears* 
When Grandpa was having a temper, we skedaddled out 
of the way and spent the day elsewhere, 

In the autumn we hiked over the old tote roads that had 
been cleared by Shep Gary and John Goddard, and we filled 
our knapsacks with beech nuts, and lenzites a tree fungus 
that grows into little shelves on old trees and stumps* One 
moonlight night while Henrietta and I were sleeping out on 
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a bough bed in the early fall, we were suddenly awakened 
by the thumping hooves of a deer running down the trail 
towards us. We were lying directly in the middle of an old 
tote road on the lake shore, but before we could roll out of 
the way, a huge buck deer sailed over us with one leap and 
thundered on down the trail again. We were paralyzed and 
stayed awake all night to keep the fire going. We said it ws|S 
because it was so cold, but actually we did not want to go 
back to the carnps and admit we couldn t take it. 

From it all we learned a lot about the Fish River chain of 
lakes* We knew where the sand bars, the brooks, streams, 
and ledges were, and where the biggest salmon could be 
caught. We weren t so interested in the fishing as in explor 
ing, but every late fall we had seen hundreds and hundreds 
of monster-sized salmon running up the thoroughfares to 
their spawning beds. From the bridge at the little settlement 
at Cross Lake we watched them going by in countless schools, 
They were so thick that the water would be churned from 
the back fins that sliced their way through the surface. 

All of the Fish River lakes are surrounded by f ocest: land 
Some of the lakes am only be reached by canoe, and some 
of them have a small settlement and a highway aloeg pans 
of the shores. Big Fish Lake has but a fe,w carops emit, and 
Portage and St. Froid Lakes both have small setrferaeias mea^ 
them. Eagle Lake has a few farms, the little tawm of -Eagle 
Lake on one shore, and a few sees erf spoartkig camjp tm the 
opposite shore. 

, Sqttare Lake is 

sporting caraps mi the kke* It is tbe ; 



aiid ^qsfc^puftii^ Ml ttie Fish Eiwr Whs; Wit is * 
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down the lake, and the water over the sand bar in the center 
will sometimes churn up waves that are three and four feet 
high. At Cross Lake there are a few private camps and 
Grandpa s camps at the mouth of the thoroughfare. Mud 
Lake is absolutely deserted, but Long Lake is practically 
surrounded by backwoods farming country* 

The Indians called this the Land of Lakes. It was known 
later as the Eagle Lakes, and old maps carry different names 
from the present ones* The country had first been exploited 
by lumber men from New Brunswick, then by John God- 
dard, and it was not until 1902 that a few sportsmen became 
aware of the country. Two sporting lodges were built on 
Square Lake and they have records of giant fish that were 
caught. A twelve-pound trout was taken out of Square 
Lake, and Eben Weltz caught a twenty-three-pound salmon 
at the Square Lake pooL 

In the spring time the best fishing spot in the country 
is at the mouth of the Cross Lake thoroughfare, where the 
water sweeps down into a deep pool and swirls out into 
the lake in white rips. Before the ice is out of the lake, this 
current of water is open and the salmon run in toward it, 
following the schools of smelt. One of the chief attractions of 
the Land of Lakea is the absence of excessive numbers of 
fishermen. A lake in the southern part of Maine might have 
as many as a hundred boats on it during the spring fishing 
season, but rarely does one meet over twenty canoes on any 
of the Fish River lakes. Even that number of sportsmen 
makes the place seem crowded, although there is more than 
enough room for several hundred* The Cross Lake pool sel 
dom has over six or seven canoes fishing the pool and the 
rips, where they can cast out streamer flies or let a sewn 
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live smelt be carried down in the current. Nine times out 
of tea at die right season, a cast will bring a strike, and gen 
erally a salmon which will weigh anywhere from three to 
ten pounds. 

Most of the salmon in the spring rinie are caught on 
streamer flies* usually the Edson Tiger* Nine Three, Graen 
King, and any of die big bucktails. Using Hire bait on a fly 
rod is particularly exciting, since the salmon will smash k 
twice as hard as they do a fiy, and then go skimming over 
the surface with It for about twenty feet while your red 
sings. The bait has to be sewn with a double loop through* 
the head to kcfep it from jamming, and the hook drawn taut 
down the side to make it spin* 

As soon as the ice moves out of the lake, the best fisfiiiig 
is trolling along the points of land or over the shallow sand 
bars that usually run down through the center of die lake. 
The salmon will strike anything that moves in the water; 
and when we were youngsters, we actually caught them 
on clothes pins and banana peelings with two or three hooks 
in them. The fishermen use the red and wMte striped dare 
devil spoons, pearl wobblers* blue wag-tails, live bait* and 
streamer flies. 

Long Lake and Mud Lake have always yielded the great 
est number of large fish, but the aU-around average for the 
best fishing through the summer is on Square Lake. The wide 
shallow bar that runs down through the center of tibe lake 
is one of the best fishing spots in the country, aobd trolling off 
tfaiestone Poiot and Rocky Point will always produce a 
of fish. The Fisfi River salmon are exceptionally light 
and sirery, and when they are fried in hot, salt 
at or baked in milk, they are deliciotis. 
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There is another small chain of lakes in Aroostook County 
that will enjoy privacy and exclusiveness for many years, 
even in this age of the airplane. These are the Red River 
lakes, sometimes called the Debouillie Lakes, that lie west 
of St. Fmid and empty into Red River, and finally into St. 
Wmmd Lake. They are a series of small ponds Debouillie 
Lake, Poshineer Lake, Maud Pond, Togue Lake, Upper 
Pond, Perch Lake, North Pond, and Big and Little Lakes. 

There are plenty of salmon and trout in these waters, but 
Peter Pelky, a well-known Fish River guide, claims that the 
Red River country is the factory for mosquitoes. During one 
trip there, he said that they were so thick "you could reach 
out and grab a handful and see the hole." Aside from the 
n^quitocs, it would be an ideal vacation spot if it were not 
so difficult to get into the country. It is almost impossible 
to navigate up Red River with a canoe, and even the mighty 
airplane is sometimes buffaloed by this series of deeply 
cupped ponds. There is a strong down draft that sweeps 
over Debouillie Mountain, which makes the landing of planes 
on the lakes a tricky proposition. 

There are no polloi-bearing weeds and no hay fever, and 
the water is crystal clear. An unusual phenomena of nature 
oa oiie of the small ponds provides perfect refrigeration for 
fish and food in all weather. In a steep ledge brinking the 
pond is a cave through which a bkst of ice cold ak blows 
constantly. Fishermen have used it for years to stoce th&ir 
catch until they were ready to start homeward. 

There are only the game fish in the Fish River lakes* the 
squaretail trout and togue lake trout which are native to 
the waters and the land locked salmon which were stacked 
in the lakes in 1 896. The silver smelt are also a stocked fish, 
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but both the smelt and the salmon have increased to sucfa 
an extent that we BOW think they are native fish. There are 
no pickerel north of HaynsviUe, on the southern rip of 
Aroostook County, and there are no bkck bass or perch in 
Aroostook waters. No doubt the trout fishing has dk^reased 
through the years, since now only one big trout is caught 
to every twenty salmon. The togiae are practically gone 
forever, and only the old-timers remember catching them 
in large numbers on the Fish River lakes. 

Aroostook does not offer easy hunting for any hunter or 
trapper. The woods are thick and tightly woven with a tan 
gle of spruce, trees and underbrush, and long stretches of 
cedar swamps, There is a maze of half -obliterated, old tote 
roads to confuse the woods traveler, and there is no easy 
access to highways to shorten a long hike. There are a loc 
of deer and partridge, but It is much ea^er to sfaoot a dber 
in the open apple orchards of southern Maine than to travel 
laboriously through the northern wilderness^ 

The Aroostook woods have always had.an abundance of 
fur-bearing animals and wild game that attracted the hunteis. 
In the old days there were but a few deer scattered here and 
there. Food for deer was scarce and only when the country 
was opened to agriculture did the deer make their appear 
ance in large numbers, Caribou have not been seen dbice 
1908. Nylander in one of his notes tels of a caribop he saw 
on Sfc* Froid Lake in 1896, which indicates that they were 
scarce even at that time* Other old records tell of moose 
imats^ith dogs. The only moose IB Maiee at that time wms 
k| Asoo^took* a^d there were vast numbers of tlbem. 

The wolverme and pine marten, or "Afloostook s&ble n as 
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it was called, are seen no more, and beaver which was once 
rare is now common enough to be classified as a nuisance. 
There are a lot of mink, fox, weasel, raccoon, and muskrat 
through all of the county. The Canada lynx was once a 
common traveler in the north woods, and this courageous, 
fearless hunter was feared by the Indians and the white 
loggers alike. The lynx was "rigged with snowshoes" 
webbed paws and he could travel anywhere in the deep 
snow. 

Apparently there is a general mix-up regarding the nick 
names of the lynx. Lumberjacks of the more recent variety 
have forgotten that a hundred years ago the wolverine once 
ranged through northern Maine, and that the old-time log 
gers and Indians called the wolverine the "Indian Devil. * 
The name "Indian Devil" is now applied tothe lynx in the 
logging camp stories. The newer lumberjacks never saw a 
wolverine, and to them the most fearsome thing in the woods 
was the lynx. 








XX. Potato Land Seasons 



A YEAR NEVER begins in Aroostook on the conventional New 
Year s Eve. The first of January is in the tight grip of win 
ter and Aroostook only becomes awake and aware in the 
springtime. What a wonderful feeling of relief it is when 
winter is over and the bitterly cold months of January, 
February and March are gone! The month of March is never 
a spring month. March is bitter with some of the heaviest 
snowfalls of the winter, although the temperature never 
drops so low as it does in January and February, When w&nn 
spring days are expected, the weather man generally sends 
down more snow and~a driving wind. 

There are a few warm sunny days in April that mefe the 
top snow into a moist, sticky, heavy serf ace that freezes as 
hard as steel during the cold nights and forms a brittle steiy 
erust over all the land. On cold moonlight nights, the &&& 
& a silvery sheet that eerily glitters under die bluish wife 
fight. 
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In the morning the youngsters are out early to slide and 
run on the spring crust before the warm sun softens it. 
Grast sliding is one of the marvelous events of the year for 
die children, and they will get up an hour earlier in the 
morning tb be able to walk over the snow where they once 
floundered in the deepness. Steel-runnered sleds are faster 
on the glassy surface than they are on winter snow. 

The spring crust sliding is of short duration. Before April 
is over the fields of white are shrunken and ragged. Here 
and there the patches of brown earth begin to show through. 
The deep snow drifts are no longer white and fluffy look 
ing, but have turned dark as the melting snow reveals the 
accumulation of dust. It is cold in April. It snows, it rains 
and sleets, and the wind is chilly. The streets are filled with 
slush which turns to ice when the temperature unreasonably 
drops to freezing again. 

In May, the fields of white are now fields of brown with 
splotches of snow remaining to show where the biggest drifts 
were. Everywhere there is mud a thick, red, sticky, gooey, 
fine-grained mud that clings to everything in heavy clods. 
Some f the days are warm and sunny with a promise of 
summer^ but most of the time it is cold, rainy, and windy 
with occasional snow flurries. 

Springtime always seems like an endless period of mud 
and rain, flooded brooks, and gullies, slush and cold wind. 
Winter never quickly loses the grip it has held for so long, 
but relinquishes it slowly in the dreariest weather of the 
whole year. There is nothing charming or soul io^pmag 
about springtime in the Nortlv The land is brown and color 
less. The rivers are muddy and clogged with flowing ice, 
and even though the sun may be shining, there is a high 
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whistling wind that Aroostook people have been listening 
to all winter long. By springtime it has become monoto 
nous. 

Nevertheless, there is an air of suppressed excitement. 
With May and June just around the corner, and another 
planting season for a new unpredictable crop of potatoes, 
there is a renewed flurry of activity. More trockioads of 
potatoes are seen on the highways as the fanners try to rid 
themselves of the remnants of last year s crop. Barrels of 
left-over potatoes are hauled to the. starch factories. Potato 
seed-stock is rapidly being moved out to market, and prices 
are higher. Weather reports and market reports on the radio 
carry quotations on seed potatoes, information about fer 
tilizers, planters, and diggers; and the results of the Florida 
testing of seed. 

After spending a long winter in Easton, in the middle of 
the potato country, I had an unusually good saxnpfe of spring 
time in the land of spuds. The only available rent to be 
found in the whole county the preceding fall was a small fog 
cabin directly behind Anson Camming^ farm machinery 
shop. That spring the biggest, muddiest mud puddk in 
Aroostook was in my dooryard. As the snow began t 
melt, die Gumming machine shop gradually filled to over- 
lowing with farm machinery of all kinds old and new 
tractors, diggers, planters, and harrows, and a steady scream 
&lt;rf customers who walked all around every piece ol maeiiia* 
ery and then tested k. The tractors roared aU day, dfosfe 
bad: and forth through the sticky paddle, apd cfaoraesl k 
BHEO a goofey s0op. Ewry time I saw them go fef &lt;*,k ipa$ 
m& itch to go out and ask i I eodid do it a* It |pMJife 
* lot f fun, but aiy young brofeber always di&wp 
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tendencies* He said it was the most back-breaking type of 
riding in the world. 

Easton is a small town of potato farmers, and does not 
profess to be either the best or the biggest. On one side of 
its Main Street are a bank, a post office, the town office, and 
two general stores* Chippy Dodge s filling station is on the 
other side of the street, and there are two garages around 
die corner* A rare warm day in Easton finds the one side 
walk lined with benches that have been dragged out into 
the sunshine, and are being held down by the male popula 
tion* They are waiting for planting time % and they say that 
when all the snow is gone from the slopes of Mars Hill the 
time has come to plant potatoes* 

In other sections of the potato country where they are 
not familiar with the view of Mars Hill they say that when 
you can pick up a fist full of the earth and squeeze it, and 
it falls apart, the time is right for putting the crop into the 
ground* They start planting potatoes as soon as the frost 
is out of the surface of the land, sometime during May. 
Rarely have they had to wait until June, and rarely could 
they plant in April* Once the seed is in the ground, the freez 
ing night temperatures do not harm it* 

Every farmer in Aroostook watches the weather from 
day to day, waiting for the earth to be dry enough to allow 
them "to get onto the land" as they call it. Some of their 
plowing has already been done the fall before, and some of 
the fields wait for a spring plowing. After harrowing three 
or four times, turning the soil over and over in the warm 
sun for it to loosen and dry, they start the actual planting* 

Spring planting is as time-limited and frenzied as the 
harvest season. Every piece of running machinery and every 
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able-bodied man on the farm is called into action to get the 
fields seeded before it starts raining again. The farmer s day 
starts at the first glimmer of dawn and lasts until midnight 
with but short recesses for quick meals. On those cool, soft, 
spring nights, the Aroostook hills are dotted with the movii^E 
lights of the tractors as they slowly creep along with their 
tedious work. 

Once the seed is in the ground, again the farmer watches 
the skies, this time praying for the rain he did not want be 
fore. Only with rain will the potatoes sprout and start to 
grow; and when the plant pushes its way up through the 
earth, the fields are busy with cultivators that cover the tiny 
plant and keep the weeds from choking it* 

The short, brilliant Aroostook summer begins after po 
tato planting. There is never any real summer weather in the 
north until July, and then there is a fresh greenness all over 
the county, from the new dover and the new summer garb of 
the birch trees and beeches. Potato fields are a darker, duller 
green. Work goes on in the fields all through die summer 
as tractors haul cultivators and sprayers over the crop. Hie 
spraying machines look as though they had been dipped into 
emerald green paint, and they crawl along with a fine mist 
of Paris Green insecticide following. When the potato fields 
are in blossom, the landscape is carpeted with color, The 
days are bright and blue, and the nights are cool and re 
freshing. 

Summer time also means a general exodus to camps on the 
many northern lakes. Almost everyone in Aroostook plazas 
to spend at least a part of the summer camping, and some 
of the lakes are thronged with families, scout groups, and 
fishermen from the small towns. Although there are no 
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types of entertsdnmeiit, ArcK&gt;stook people 



spend active summers. Many town organizations sponsor 
boat-racing events, sportsmen s gatherings, and swimming 
meets. There are several large and extremely popular dance 
htlfe where the younger crowd congregates. Very few tour 
ists come to the county, and the people have the vacation 
land to themselves. 

By August the potato crop is well on its way to maturity, 
and August second is always set aside as the first day to 
cig up the sweet new potatoes and to have the first meal of 
boied spuds with their "jackets" on. But the Aroostook 
simmer is sfadrt and in the middle of August the farmers 
are looking forward to the harvest season* The weather is 
BO longer warm and sunny, and the nights are cool and 
frosty. 

In the autumn this world reaches a climax. Frost paints 
the land with glowing Indian colors of red and yellow. The 
green hardwoods now look like flaming torches with the 
dark trunks showing as a core. The darker evergreens merely 
accent the unusually brilliant coloring and the potato fields 
are brown and drab* with only a few patches of dover that 
remain green, Aroostook is on the war path in the autumn. 
The farmers are in a fever of hurry to get the potatoes out of 
the ground before the north grinds become bitter. Again 
tfee tractors are out in the fields, hauling mechanical diggers 
that turn over the brown earth and shake out the plants and 
the new potatoes on a treadnaiU^screened rack* Every field 
is dotted with men, women, and children. The new potatoes 
lying on top of the brown earth are bright and yellow. 
Trucks scatter empty barrels through the fields in long 
rows. Potato houses have their doors open and the crews are 
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busy unloading barrels and grading potatoes in the dusty dry 
smell. Farm kitchens are steamy and hectic with cooking 
and feeding the crews of workers. The schools are dosed 
so that the youngsters can help with the harvest- Wages 
for picking potatoes are fifteen and eighteen cents a barrel, 
and seventy barrels a day is a fair average. 

No work is quite so strenuous and back breaking as potato 
picking, and yet the people look forward to it. It is die 
climax of the year the bringing in of the crop that brings 
money and prosperity. The pickers are out in the fields at 
daylight, dressed in their overalls, heavy boots, woolen 
sweaters, and dirt-encrusted work gloves, The morning air 
is brisk and the workers move along quickly to kefep warm, 
carrying and dragging their baskets which they fill and 
empty into the barrels. 

Almost everyone picks on his knees, shuffling along the 
long rows and gradually filling the barrels* The tractors and 
diggers move along ahead* Trucks drive into the fields and 
load the barrels with mechanical cranes, and then dbdve 
away again. By noontime everyone is raveiioosly hungry and 
tihtey flock back to the farmhouse for a hoc meal then oust 
into the fields again, for the remainder of the day* After the 
first day m the fields, everyone is lame ad stiff with the 
unaccustomed work, but by the third day most of the muscle 
aches have gone, aod the pickiag season rtdbes &lt;m 
three weeks of coiiceotsrated fetter* 

When k raios the pickets ttomg intto txwnE, 
tfaa shops* restaurants, and sicfewrffes* They ^re dresi^I m 
their work cledjespaod stained with red*feli JiUKi Wyfe the 
topaears aro prajtog lor dry weadw, ti^e ^jpecefea^s ate 
praying equally as hard for at least two of t&ree rainy days, 
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for they have their stores filled with merchandise waiting 
for the ready customers. There are all kinds of people in 
this group of pickers. French Canadians from Quebec min 
gle with the Kenttickians who have been transported here 
to pick spads. Aroostook people look at the few crews of 
Negroes with curiosity, as that is the only time of year they 
ever see colored people. 

Harvest time ends as abruptly gs it begins. Once again 
the land is bare, and the farmers rake the fields and burn the 
plant tops. All night long the blackness of the sky line is 
broken by the orange lights of field fires* The early morn 
ings are crisp and unreal with grey mists creeping up the low 
hiUs. Spruce trees are silvered with frost, and brooks and 
streams have a thin skim of ice around them* 

Snow comes in October. There are only minor flurries 
at first, coating the land like a thin frosting, but as the days 
go by the air becomes colder. The snow flurries are more 
persistent, and when the earth freezes the crisp snow clings 
to it. Winter is one time when Aroostook can be called mag 
nificent. It becomes a desert of white angles and white swirls. 
If the snow lies three or four feet deep in the woods, then it 
has piled ten and fifteen feet high in the open country. 

A northern Maine blizzard is an inspiring event. It begins 
with a heavy, slate-grey, and menacing dawn when the air 
is still and leaden but not too cold. Soon the snow starts to 
fall in soft flakes that blot out the skies. The wind rises 
gradually, becoming more bitter as the temperature drops 
to twenty and thirty degrees below zero* Within a few hours 
the soft falling flakes of snow have changed to a cutting 
sleet of snow pellets driving slantways with the storm. The 
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wind has risen to a whistle and the thermometer continues 
to drop* 

The storm hides evoything. It is dark outdoors and the 
air is difficult to breathe. No one ventures outside unless it 
is necessary, and all motor traffic 00 the highways m halted 
as the roads rapidly fill with the driving snow. A five-foot 
snow bank will suddenly form in half an boor s time and 
the huge plows cannot keep up with nature. Fifty-mile 
stretches of highway will be totally obliterated. 

AM day and all night the storm beats a steady tattoo, until 
die next day when the mow reluctantly ceases to f aBL Ttie 
SUB is blinding, but the wind still whips across the land 
bending the snow-laden trees, and dancing in giant, snow 
pirouettes over the open country. This is the time when the 
air is the coldest and a thermometer might register fifty 
degrees below zero. All of Aroostook has become inactive. 
Trains are off schedule. Buses are canceled. Schools are 
dosed, Automobiles are marooned in garages or along the 
roadway where the storm buried them. Only the plows defy 
the weather as they churn along over the country^de, three 
or four of them in line digging deep canyons in the white 
ness. They travel back and forth continuously, battling the 
new drifts which the wind builds so persistently. The farmers 
have their own plowing equipment and they are out in the 
frosty air with roaring tractors to clear out their driveways* 
Before the day is gone, Aroostook people have shoveled 
themselves out to face another spell of cold weather. 

Starting one January f ourteenth, a list of temperature re 
cordings read: 16, 40, 48, 26, o, 12, +2, 20, 
22 and +8. In February there was another cold wedfc 
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starting the first of February with o, then 22, 20, 27, 
24, +28, and -[-6. 

Winter lasts from November to May, and more and more 
saow drifts down in a quiet deadening cloud that changes 
the land into a sparkling world of white. The wind smooths 
the fields, piles snow over the roads and carves deep drifts 
around the farm buildings in their sheltered hollows. Tall 
hardwood trees have their bare branches crusted with a 
sparkling frosting of snow and ice. Mailboxes, fences and 
shrubbery disappear. There is nothing to stop the wind and 
the snow, and sometimes an entire small valley is filled 
with the white ftuffiness. Hilltops rise to peaks as the wind 
and snow halt there to build. For a time all the country is 
dormant under this deep soft blanket* 
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